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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


THE TASK AND THE OPPORTUNITY 


HE PLANNING MOVEMENT now 
faces its greatest opportunity. 
Until the coming into force of 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act, for nearly fifty years the emphasis 
of the struggle to secure good plan- 
ning has been on obtaining adequate 
legislation. Broadly, this has now 
been done. Many will disagree with 
some of the new provisions, and time 
will disclose defects, but it is generally 
agreed that the new planning process 
is a great step forward. The basic 
problem, for an Act of Parliament 
alone does not decentralise and rebuild 
great cities, remains. Now the em- 
phasis shifts to the preparation of 
actual plans. 


Lewis Mumford once said, “All town 
planning begins with a woman wheel- 
ing a perambulator.” He meant that 
human needs come first. The history 
of this century has shown successive 
generations vainly seeking to escape 
from great cities to the countryside, 
despite the deterrent of long and ex- 
pensive journeys to work. Often they 
have found that their new suburban 
homes have been overtaken by the 
rising tide of development. The open 
country, once so near and which they 
went to seek, has receded into the dis- 
tance. The common desire for more 
open development has been conclu- 
sively proved by this great trek. 


The size of cities has reached such 
proportions as to impose great 
financial handicaps and on occasion 
insuperable restrictions on economic 
production. Industry has had to offer 
higher wages in order to attract 
labour, and by so doing has depleted 
the countryside of its population. The 
needs and location of balanced in- 
dustry cannot be sidetracked in the 
preparation of plans. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association has always approached a 
complex problem from all its different 
aspects, and it is more important than 
ever for its membership throughout 
the country to maintain a watch on 
the preparation and administration of 
plans proposed under the new Act. 
The new powers are very strong in- 
deed, and the only safeguard against 
their abuse or misuse is an active and 
informed public opinion organised in 
an independent and responsible body. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association will therefore be glad to 
hear from any of its members willing 
to help in the formation of local 
organisations of any kind in order to 
maintain that vigilant watch and to 
undertake education to promote in- 
formed public opinion. At no time in 
its history has the need for and the 
opportunity of the Association been 
greater. 
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Howard Medal Awarded 


The Howard Memorial Medal is to 
be presented to Mr. Reiss at a din- 
ner to be given by The Town and 
Country Planning Association on 
October, 6th, 1948, which is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of “ Tomorrow” (later reissued as 
“Garden Cities of Tomorrow”’) 
by Ebenezer Howard. Among the 
speakers will be the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, P.C., M.P., 
Lord President of the Council. 
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HE HOWARD MEMORIAL MEDAL* has been awarded to 
Richard Reiss for his outstanding services to Town Planning in 
general and the Garden Cities movement in particular. 


































One of the founders of Welwyn 
Garden City, Mr. Reiss went to live 
in the town in its early days. He was 
a Director of the Welwyn Garden 
City Company from its foundation 
until last May, and for many years 
was its Deputy Chairman. As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, he has resigned 
from the board in order to accept the 
post of Vice-Chairman of the Welwyn 
New Town Development Corporation, 
and his long association with Wel- 
wyn’s affairs is to be continued. 

Educated at Marlborough and 
Balliol, where he took a double first, 
Richard Reiss was for a short time 
law lecturer at Magdalen College 
before becoming Head Organiser of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Inquiry in 
1912. His work, The Home I Want, 
was one of the books of the imme- 
diate post-war period which attracted 
great attention and was the first of 
many admirably clear contributions 
he has made to the literature of plan- 
ning and housing. In 1919-20 Mr. 
Reiss was a member of the Ministry 
of Health Committee on Unhealthy 
Areas, and from 1930 to 1938 he was 


a member of the L.C.C. Housing 
Committee. 

Mr. Reiss succeeded the late Earl of 
Lytton as Chairman of the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb Trust last year, 
and has been prominently connected 
with many other enterprises of a 
similar kind, including the London 
Labourers’ Dwellings Society. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association also owes a great debt to 
him. He was Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee from 1918 to 1929 and 
has held the post of Vice-Chairman of 
the Country Towns Committee of the 
Association since it was set up in 1944 
to ensure a proper place in future 
planning for country towns. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Richard Reiss has been a con- 
sistent and indefatigable supporter of 
Sir Ebenezer Howard’s thesis, and, as 
can be clearly seen, his work has be- 
come part of the history of the move- 
ment which began exactly fifty years 
ago this year. 





*The Medal has previously been awarded to Sir 
Raymond Unwin (1938), Mr. Barry Parker (1941), 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie (1943), Dr. Norman Mac- 
fadyen (1945), and Mr. Lewis Mumford (1946). 
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Town Planning in 
Kast Airiea 


Problems of African Rehousing 


BY GILBERT MeALLISTER, M.P. 


Mr. McAllister was a member of the recent Parliamentary 
delegation which toured East Africa. There he saw the new 
planning problems created by the great schemes of development 
which are being undertaken, and his remarks are of importance 
to all interested in tropical planning. 
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IN EAST AFRICA 


Problems of African Rehousing 
BY GILBERT MCcALLISTER, M.P. 


N THE CouRSE of five weeks I 
covered the four territories of 
East Africa—Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar—fiying 

5,000 miles and motoring about the 
same. 

The first big impression that one 
gets is the low density of the popula- 
tion and the large tracts of land still 
uninhabited and uncultivated. 

It follows, therefore, that the prob- 
lem in East Africa is vastly different 
from the problem in the United 
Kingdom. Here the need is for de- 
centralisation, for rehousing at lower 
densities, for better conditions for in- 
dustry, to put a stop to the growth of 
our large towns. There the need is for 
the development of new towns and 
secondary industries and a shift of 
population from the land. In Kenya 
particularly the need is for greater 
centralisation. 

Thanks to the efforts of British 
pioneers, the great killing diseases of 
the African have been conquered. As 
a result the African native population 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. In 
twenty years Kenya will have doubled 
her native population. 

This is a terrifying thought. It is in- 
conceivable that the land of Africa as 
at present used by the Africans could 
possibly support such a population. 
The truth is quite the contrary. The 
land of Kenya intensively cultivated 
by about half the present agricultural 
population could be made to support 
the growing population on a reason- 
ably decent standard of nutrition. The 
problem, therefore, is to persuade the 
African, whose first instinctive loyalty 
is perhaps to the piece of land that he 
himself owns, to leave the land and to 


take up work in the new secondary 
industries which must be introduced 
and. developed and to begin to live in 
the new towns and villages which must 
be established. This will not be easy, 
but it is a task of the first importance 
if the Africans are to achieve a decent 
nutritional standard and if Africa is 
to make its full contribution to the 
food supplies of the world. ‘ 

Colonial administrators—for whom 
I formed the highest regard—have the 
measure of the problem and are pre- 
pared to take the necessary action. 
The Overseas Food Corporation, with 
its gigantic development at Kongwa 
and elsewhere, is setting the pattern 
for much of the new development. 
The Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion is stimulating all sorts of schemes 
which will raise the standards of the 
Africans and make for the industrial 
development of the territories at a 
hitherto undreamed-of rate. 

Up to the moment East Africa 
seems to have got on very well without 
any technical planners at all. I do not 
know what the R.I.B.A. would say, 
but when a settler and his wife, after a 
few years of intensive work, decide to 
build a bigger and better farmhouse 
for themselves, one of them, usually 
the wife, draws rough plans on scraps 
of paper of the kind of house she 
would like to have. The house is then 
built, and the resulting product is 
usually a model of good domestic de- 
sign with simple and even elegant lines 
which settle harmoniously into the 
landscape. 

In Zanzibar, when they wish to 
erect a community centre, they do not 
put the building up to public com- 
petition. On the contrary, Major 
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E. A. T. Dutton, the Chief Secretary 
of Zanzibar, and Mr. R. S. Wheatley, 
of the Public Works. Department, a 
man of considerable buildingsexperi- 
ence, get together and produce a com- 
munity centre building which is as 
handsome and as ‘well equipped as 
any I have seen in the United King- 
dom. It has its own cinema, its own 
dance hall, reading rooms, recreation 
rooms, and even its own broadcasting 
room. A simple building in the Arabic 
tradition, it fronts a broad lawn. To 
the right is a charming coffee house 
and to the left the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Clinic. 

Some of the best modern buildings 
I have seen were in East Africa, but I 
think the two best were the Civic 
Centre at Zanzibar and the African 
Welfare Club at Mombasa. 

Everywhere work on Government 
housing proceeds rapidly. In 1942 a 
Government Committee investigated 
the housing situation in Nairobi, and 
as a result Mr. A. J. S. Hutton, 


Maize farming in the Solai Valley, Kenya. 
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F.R.I.B.A., temporarily seconded from 
Malaya, began the preparation’ of 
sketch proposals and estimates. It was 
in its way a sort of Tudor /Walters 
Committee for the territory. It de- 
cided on basic principles, laying 
down that each house should have 
a garden, a food store, a_ bicycle 
or pram shelter, a small veranda and 
sleeping accommodation at the rate 
of 40 square feet per adult. Schemes 
varied in size from those housing 65 
persons to those housing 120 persons, 
and the neighbourhood unit was fixed 
at 3,000 persons. Some of the houses 
are of excellent construction, built on 
foundations of stone and boulders 
secured by the removal of the black 
cotton soil to a depth of over 2 feet 
and by the levelling up of the founda- 
tion by a layer of concrete. External 
walls are 6 inches thick of squared, 
rough chiselled dressed stone. Floors 
are of concrete and finished off 
smooth. Roofs are of East African 
soft wood treated with a wood pre- 
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Modern Native Houses, at a Native Reserve in Kenya. 


servative and covered with mangalore 
clay tiles imported by dhow from 
India. Architecturally they compare 
favourably with many of the tem- 
porary houses now being erected in 
the United Kingdom, and to the 
African they represent a revolution in 
housing standards compared with 
conditions in the bush. The same is 
true of Nairobi, where the plans were 
prepared by the Government archi- 
tect, Mr. P. Dangerfield, F.R.I.B.A. 
At Starehe, for example, the houses, 
charmingly arranged, are grouped 
_round the playgrounds and recreation 
fields of the Government African 
Boys’ School and the proposed site of 
the Government African Girls’ 
School. 

At Mombasa the houses have a 
more traditionally African appear- 
ance, but again space standards are 
good and there is ample provision for 
playing fields. 

How far it is desirable to European- 
ise the African’s housing standards is 
a matter for discussion. Houses which 
at first glance appear remarkably 
primitive to our eyes are later seen to 
be not unsuited to the climate and the 
general conditions and needs of the 
African, and the report on “The 
Housing of Africans in Urban Areas 
of Kenya,” published by the Kenya 


Information Office, Nairobi, contains 
on page 61 the following significant 
paragraph: 

“The traditional round hut with 
rammed earth floor, grass roof, and 
mud and wattle walls is well known 
and is generally supposed to be most 
unsatisfactory from the modern view- 
point. It is suggested that this is due 
to poor design and not to construc- 
tion, for, if properly planned and 
maintained, a dwelling of this sort 
provides a satisfactory temporary 
home. Recent experiments show that 
sisal cuttings or waste, when mixed 
with the mud, form a good binder and 
prevent the customary contraction 
cracks. A more hygienic form of roof 
than grass thatching is, however, 
desirable.” 

In Zanzibar, again thanks to the 
enthusiasm of Major Dutton and Mr. 
Wheatley, they are endeavouring to 
clean up the “ East End” by a method 
whose simplicity is only equalled by 
its effectiveness. There the native 
population, Arab, Indian and African, 
look a little askance at the European- 
ised houses being provided on the 
mainland. They prefer their own tra- 
ditional houses. Mr. Wheatley in- 


vented the simple basis of the solution 
—a concrete post 11 feet high and 7 
inches square. Sets of these posts are 
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provided for about fifty shillings to 
anyone who wishes to acquire them. 
These form the main structural posts 
and beams of a house, and working 
with local materials and local labour 
it is possible to build a new house 
with 500 square feet of living space, 
with 50-year walls and a 5-year 
roof, for about £100. These houses 
are, in the main, built by the people 
who are to inhabit them, and cer- 
tainly the occupier usually applies all 
the finishing touches. He starts, a 
little surreptitiously, by cutting away 
some of the ventilation space which, 
to Zanzibar eyes, is a little excessive, 
and he then proceeds to do the in- 
ternal plastering. The whole of this 
new development is grouped round 
the Civic Centre opened recently by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and on which 
I have already commented, and the 
community centre is run by the 
people in the neighbourhood. 

The great development plans now 
in progress will give rise to planning 
problems calculated to tax the in- 
genuity and the enlightenment of 
town planning technicians. Town 
plans have in fact been prepared for 
Nairobi, Mombasa and Mwanza, in 
the main by technical town planners 
from the Cape. . They follow the 
typical pattern with zones for in- 
dustry, for residence and for recrea- 
tion. There is an urgent need for’ the 
proper planning of the development 
which must take place at Jinja with 
the growth of the hydro-electric 
power scheme—one of the biggest 
schemes in the world. The African 
brought into touch with European 
standards quickly adapts himself, and 
although gardens are unknown in the 
bush, it is astonishing how quickly 
the African takes to gardening in the 
British sense, and his flower patches 
after the rains are sometimes almost 
incredibly beautiful. 

And there is the root of the matter. 
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How to combine the Africans’ affec- 
tion for the land with the inevitable 
process of urbanisation which must 
take place as industrial development 
progresses. But at least in Africa they 
are aware of the problem as those 
who conducted the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Britain were not aware of the 
problem. In Africa, side by side with 


the industrial development should go. 


the provision of decent housing, hos- 
pitals, schools, cinemas, football 
pitches and all the other amenities of 
town life. It would be so easy to let 
everything go by default and in the 
rush to industrialisation to create a 
problem that twenty years from now 
would be difficult and intransigent. If 
those responsible in Africa will re- 
member the lessons which we have 
learned so painfully in Britain, they 
can build in a fashion that would be 
a credit to them and of benefit to all 
the races which inhabit one of the 
great unexplored treasure houses of 
the British Commonwealth. The fact 
that they have managed uncommonly 
well up to now is an encouragement 
to believe that they will succeed in 
the greater tasks that lie ahead. 











PLANNING 
CENTRE HALL 


Alterations to the Planning 
Centre have now made it 
possible to provide a meeting 
hall with a.seating capacity of 
150-200. The hall is available 
for the use of other societies 
and an additional facility is a 
cafeteria which, can be used if 
prior notice is given. For terms 
and further particulars please 
write to the Business Secretary, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 
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New Touns 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 





tion is very wide of the mark. 








THE MAIN principles which should 
govern the development of the New 
Towns were laid down in the three 
reports of Lord Reith’s Committee 
appointed in 1945. The Reith Com- 
mittee suggested that, in order to en- 
sure the assimilation of the incoming 
population into balanced and settled 
communities, it would be preferable 
to build a large number of compara- 
tively small towns rather than a 
smaller number of larger towns. For 
the same reason it was suggested that 
the rate of development of each town 
should be limited to the provision of 
1,000 to 1,250 houses a year with 
other buildings in proportion. This 
corresponds to a population growth 
of about 3,500 to 4,250 per annum. 
The Committee regarded even this as 
a high rate of absorption, but it would 
probably be necessary in order to 
avoid the alternative policies of high 
density building or the creation of 
dormitory suburbs. The Committee 


estimated that on this basis a construc- 
tion labour force of 5,000 men would 
be required for each town during the 
peak years of development; of this 


It is all too often assumed that the New Towns policy is a costly 
experiment that the country can ill afford at present. This assump- 
It is, in fact, surprising at what 
comparatively small cost in terms of building resources a social 


revolution of such magnitude can be carried out. 


By A. E. Telling 








total perhaps about 4,000 would be 
building trade operatives and the re- 
mainder civil engineering operatives. 
It must, however, take some time to 
reach the peak rate of development. 


The Reith Committee considered that . 


it would take about three years from 
the commencement of constructional 
work to reach full-scale operations. 

At present twelve New Towns have 
been decided upon by the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. But 
work has hardly begun on any. When 
the economic situation became critical 
last year the Government decided to 
cut down the building programme, 
and a White Paper was issued detail- 
ing the cuts to be made. As regards 
new towns, a distinction was drawn 
between (i) towns intended to provide 
for immediate industrial needs or for 
mining areas, such as Aycliffe, Peter- 
lee and East Kilbride; and (ii) those 
to take industry and population from 
overcrowded large cities; in this cate- 
gory fell all the new towns so far 
planned around London. 

The first class would be allowed to 
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go ahead, within the limits of the 
housing programme, to provide houses 
for miners and other “key groups.” 
The White Paper declared that the 
same urgency did not attach to the 
second category and work on them 
should be limited during 1948 to start- 
ing the provision of water, sewerage 
and roads, and should not use more 
than an average of 300 workers. (It 
is not explained whether this is the 
average for each town or the total 
allocation for all the new towns in this 
category.) On this basis, states the 
White Paper, “ they can make a start 
which will enable them to take some 
houses and factories in 1949 if the 
general state of the building pro- 
gramme makes that feasible.” 

Since the White Paper was issued 
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the economic situation has been eased 
by the certainty of Marshall Aid from 
America. But it is hard to believe 
that even in the critical days at the 
end of 1947 such a petty economy 
was necessary to the country’s econo- 
mic salvation. Assuming that in the 
first year of development a new town 
would require half the labour force 
which was suggested: as being needed 
in the peak years, then the total saving 
that could be achieved by the restric- 
tions announced by the Government 
could not be more than 15,000 out of 
a total building and civil engineering 
labour force of about 1,300,000. 
Although Marshall Aid cannot re- 


* sult in any sudden and large relaxa- 


tion of austerity, the Government has 
now no excuse for not allowing the 


The start of a new town at Crawley. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the “‘ Kent & Sussex Courier” | 
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New Towns programme to proceed as 
fast as possible. 

When we turn, however, to the 
longer-term prospect it must be ad- 
mitted that there are likely to be 
serious difficulties ahead. No decision 
has yet been reached as to the num- 
ber of schemes which will be neces- 
sary, but the Reith Committee esti- 
mated that the number of people to be 
rehoused in new towns or major ex- 
tensions to existing towns might be of 
the order of two and a half ‘to three 
millions. So far as Greater London is 
concerned, the Government has al- 
ready decided that the aim should be 
to move one million people (with the 
necessary factories, etc.) to new towns 
beyond the Green Belt. 

Though no larger than required, 


’ this is undoubtedly a formidable pro- 


gramme. If the average population of 
a new town is to be about 50,000, then 
the movement of two and a half to 
three million people will involve 
building between fifty and sixty new 
towns. This would require between 
200,000 and 240,000 ° building trade 
workers in the peak years, plus the 
necessary complement of civil engin- 
eering labour. 

Such a head of labour obviously 
could not be spared at the present 
moment, in view of the many urgent 
requirements that the building in- 
dustry is called upon to meet. The 
number of operatives in the building 
industry is now about one million, 
which is approximately the same as 


. before the war. Production, however, 
‘is necessarily much lower than before 


the war because of the inadequate 
supplies of materials, and until this is 
remedied there is no possibility of in- 
creasing output per head above pre- 
war levels. It is at this point that the 
economic crisis hits the building in- 
dustry hardest, because an increased 
demand for building materials clashes 
with export needs. 

On the other hand, the preparation 
of schemes for fifty to sixty new towns 
must necessarily take some time. Ex- 
perience to date suggests that it will 
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be difficult enough to find sites for so 
large a number of projects. When a 
site has been found, the Minister has 
to make an Order designating the area 
of the new town; if any objections are 
raised, a public inquiry must be held. 
This done, the Minister will be in a 
position to establish the public cor- 
poration to undertake the develop- 
ment of the new town. The corpora- 
tion will need to draw up its proposals 
for developing the area, and these 
proposals must be submitted to the 
Minister, who is required under the 
Act to consult the local planning 
authority before giving his approval. 
Thereafter, the corporation will be 
able either to undertake constructional 
work itself or to grant leases to private 
owners. 

For these reasons it is likely to be 
several years before the construction 
of fifty to sixty new towns is under 
way. By that time it is to be hoped 
that the economic situation will permit 
not only of increased supplies of 
materials to the building industry, but 
also of an expansion of its personnel. 
The Coalition Government announced 
in 1943 that the labour force of the 
building industry was to be raised as 
soon as possible after the war to a 
total of one and a quarter million. 

Even with this increase, however, it 
may be difficult to allocate to the new 
towns all the labour they require. It 
is, of course, true that the houses, 
factories and schools to be built in 
the new towns are part of the national 
building programme, and that if they 
are not built in the new towns they 
will have to be put elsewhere. To this 
extent the labour involved in their 
construction can be deducted from the 
figure of 200,000 to 240,000 building 
trade operatives suggested above. But 
it would be unwise to over-estimate 
this factor. The following quotation 


from the Second Interim Report of 
the Reith Committee indicates this 
clearly : — 


“The Government’s housing pro- 
gramme contemplates the building of 
4,000,000 houses by local authorities 

(Continued on page 97) 
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A Message to 
Readers of 
‘Town & Country 


Planning” from the 
Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P. 


(Minister of Town and Country Planning) 





JULY Ist, 1948, win long be remembered in planning history as 
the day on which the most comprehensive piece of planning legislation 
enacted in any country in the world came into force. 


EVEN WITHOUT THIS GREAT LANDMARK, 1948 is a year of memorable 
associations. One hundred years ago Edwin Chadwick’s Public Health 
Act, which was to stir the imagination of future planners, was passed. Fifty 
years later Ebenezer Howard published his book, “ Garden Cities of To- 
morrow,” and so laid the foundations of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, and of a new era of planning thought, which came to 
fruition in the New Towns Act of 1946. 


IN REMEMBERING THESE TWO PIONEERS, it is fitting to recall the dis- 
interested public spirit of all those who have done so much to further the 
cause of town planning. Not least among those whose work has helped 
to bring about the new Act are the members of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, and in particular their chairman, Mr. F. J. Osborn. 


NOW THAT OUR UNITED EFFORTS have brought into being a positive, 
flexible, nation-wide planning system, it is the duty of us all to see that the 
machinery is used to secure a full life for all our people. This is the hardest 
task we have yet tackled, but with all-round co-operation, continued goodwill 
and the stimulus of intelligent, friendly criticism, we shall inevitably succeed. 


TOGETHER we can make the 1947 Town and Country Planning Act one of 
the greatest measures of social reform this country has yet seen. 


Let us all resolve to make July \st, 1948 a proud day in our history. 
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BUSINESSES WILL GAIN BY 
DECENTRALISATION 


But—The Town Planners 
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Must Convince Them First 
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ROBERT SINCLAIR suggests a Clearing-house for the Evidence 


cries out for decentralisation, 
even if the far-sighted town 
planner had not already made his plea. 
The city worker is_ irritated— 
whether in London, Manchester, 
Glasgow or elsewhere—by having to 
queue at the post office, the restaurant 
and the haberdasher’s, before queue- 
ing for the bus to the station, where 
he will queue for a train te his sub- 
urb, where he will queue for another 
bus home. His instinctive wish is to 
see a larger staff at the post office, the 
restaurant, the haberdasher’s. But a 
larger staff at those places would have 
to travel there by bus and train, 
lengthening the travel queues; the in- 
creased staff would, during its lunch- 
hour, go into the haberdasher’s to buy 
a shirt and the post office for stamps 
and the restaurant for lunch—causing 
the queues in those places to lengthen. 
Thus the remedy for queues is 
seldom “ More staff.” And since the 
staff is admittedly not adequate for 
the customers, the remedy is more 
likely to be “ Fewer customers.” That 
does not mean one need go to work 
without a shirt, or post one’s form to 
the Pools unstamped. J do not suggest 
the citizen should consume less, but 
that he should not be forced to buy in 
the same place and at the same time 
as everyone else. 
How can we arrange things so that 
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fewer people clutter up the shops? (It 
is not merely a matter of private con- 
venience; most of the customers one 
sees at post office and bank counters, 
idly biting their finger-nails, are busi- 
ness people compelled to waste work- 
ing time; most of the people travelling 
about London and waiting in bus 
queues are on business; the sight-see- 
ing tourist and the private shopper are 
not so frequent as is thought, outside 
certain. beaten tracks.) The only way 
of reducing this mass of people is to 
give a proportion of its number an 
opportunity of not being in London 
at all. If the advantages of going 
there fail to balance the inconve- 
niences they will not crowd round 
the post office, the haberdasher and 
the restaurant. 

The principle has long been ac- 
cepted. Every year thousands of 
people go to the Derby. The news- 
papers and the wireless chronicle the 
pilgrimage of such remarkable num- 


bers. But nobody chronicles a popular © 
happening which is much more im- — 


pressive if numbers matter—the fact 


that 8,000,000 Londoners within a bus, | 
train or car ride of Epsom don’t % 
Nineteen- — 


bother to go _ there. 
twentieths of Londoners do something 


else. Is this a hazard? Not a bit: itis © 
almost a law of nature: it is a law on ~ 
which the controllers of the race- — 
course, the police and the public trans- — 
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port system pin their faith. If even 
half of the 8,000,000 Londoners de- 
cided to go to Epsom one day, rail- 
way platforms would collapse under 
their weight and gallant police cordons 
would be thrust under the wheels of 
locomotives by stampeding crowds. 
Let us remember that fact when we 
are tempted to be impressed by the 
importance of business people going 
to Central London. Lots of them 
don’t go there, and they are no 
worse off. 


The reducing of the congestion of 
London, and the reducing of the pri- 
vate and business burden of queues, 
come back to the town-planner’s old 
remedy of decentralisation. Perhaps, 


for that reason, it is time that sup- 
porters of town planning asked them- 
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selves, individually, what they really 
mean by decentralisation. J believe 
that most of them have never thought 
about it as a practical and detailed 
thing. 


They have an idea that if London 
were a third of its size its activities 
would be less slow, less costly and less 
time-wasting; and that this might be 
possible if 30 or 40 towns like Read- 
ing, Oxford, Carlisle, Exeter, Merthyr, 
Lincoln and York could grow up, in- 
stead, within 50 miles of London. But 
how exactly would decentralisation 
affect a particular business, and which 
business should properly be decentral- 
ised? A town planner might well ask 
the next town planner he meets. The 
variety of answers would be astonish- 
ing. 


A bus queue at London Bridge Station 
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Recently I discussed with a number 
of town-planning supporters some of 
the practical problems of decentralisa- 
tion. I found a good deal of resistance 
to the idea, a rather firm and fright- 
ened refusal to think of it in a con- 
structive way, and a strong feeling of: 
“ It’s all right, but not for me, please.” 
Here are some principal reactions 

* which I met: — 


OBJECTION No. 1 

“I hope we never split up our or- 
ganisation again; our so-and-so de- 
partment was down in the country 
during the war. The chaos was ter- 
rible.” 


This is a familiar complaint—but 
it has nothing to do with planned 
peace-time decentralisation. It may be 
expedient, but it is undoubtedly in- 
efficient, to say at the start of a war: 
“Tell everyone working in the east 
wing to go to Loamshire next Tues- 
day.” If cost, congestion, lost travel 
time and scarcity of labour between 
them compel a firm in peace-time to 
distribute their premises, they would 
. first have the sense to re-design their 
establishment so that the essential con- 
tacts did not suffer (and x know of no 
business that has not gained by being 
compelled to review its organisation.) 


OBJECTION No. 2 

“ During the war we could never get 
anything done by ’phone in our evacu- 
ated departments. Now they’re back 
again, and I just pop in when I want 
something.” 

This is a reflection either on the 
management or on the popper-in. 
Every management knows the em- 
ployee who cannot do anything with- 
out a walk down a corridor and a chat 
with someone, and who for tempera- 
mental reasons (or for lack of sym- 
pathetic training) cannot make the best 
use of a well-designed system of in- 
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ternal telephones or standard forms, 
The wandering employee, when 
wanted on the telephone, has generally 
“popped” somewhere, and his col- 
leagues have to take his messages for 
him. Remedy: overhaul the staff. 


OBJECTION No. 3 


““ Business men have to meet in per- 
son to get things done. There are 
many things they cannot do on the 
telephone or by letter. That's why 
they must be in London.” 


This is a pernicious fallacy. There 
are certainly many occasions when 
personal contact is essential. But that 
sober fact is widely misused as an ex- 
cuse for “ getting together.” Business 
executives waste an incredible amount 
of time in unnecessary business 
lunches and consequently torpid after- 
noons. Really alert leaders of busi- 
ness know the amount of important 
work that can be achieved by intelli- 
gent telephoning, by intelligent letter- 
writing, by occasional short meetings 
of five or ten minutes, and, above all, 
by a reputation for personal reliability 
which is worth all the interviews and 
lunches in the world. 


The real answer to the business man 
who claims that he cannot do business 
without hand-shaking and funny 
stories lies in his eventual super- 
session by those who can. Fifty years 
ago some business men would have 
nothing to do with the new-fangled 
telephone. No one had the foresight 
or the rudeness to tell them that when 
they were dead their sons would build 
up even more successful businesses 
with the extensive help of telephones 
and other modern appliances. When 
every war breaks out the armed forces 
are in the hands of men who tend to 
be superseded by their more adaptable 
juniors. No one who has run a news- 
paper, a bookmaker’s office, the gun- 
turret of a battleship, or a group of 
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fighter airfields will ever believe that 
goods cannot be bought or sold or 
manufactured without endless waste- 
ful lunches or committee meetings. If 
our business men do not adapt them- 
selves, other nations will show them 
how to. 
ok * * 

Meanwhile the town-planning move- 
ment is faced with the task of making 
decentralisation something more than 
a label. In this it must get to grips 
with the customer. The problem of 


- decentralisation involves many factors 


which are as yet little known. Business 
firms nowadays do not make major de- 
cisions of policy without preparatory 
statistical research, and only a special- 
ist movement such as the town-plan- 
ning movement can offer a clearing- 
house for the experience of such firms, 
exploring the still primitive technique 
of decentralisation. Both the fallacies 
and the virtues of present theories of 
decentralisation badly need testing— 
not by moving firms to see what hap- 
pens, but by discussing confidentially 
with firms the conditions under which 
they think they would gain by moving. 
The generalised experience which 
would result would be invaluable not 
only to business but in the training of 
candidates for higher business admini- 
stration. 

For those reasons a practical fore- 
cast of the future England of the New 
Towns is a crying necessity. What 
kind of firms will go to the New 
Towns? Which departments of what 
firms will move there? Will they wish 
to, and will they benefit by doing so? 
Is the Prudential office in Holborn to 
split up into seven pieces? Would 
Lloyds Bank head office leave the 
City? Should the Daily Mail move to 
Southend? Ought Selfridge’s to be- 
come fifty branches? Unless town 
planners can propound and answer 
questions of this kind in a practical 
and detailed way, with administrative 
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experience and confidence, no one will 
take any notice of them, and every 
organisation in the centres of our big 
cities will rightly say: “It’s all right, 
but not for me, please.” 

Decentralisation will receive effec- 
tive support (which means it will hap- 
pen) only when commerce and in- 
dustry can clearly see their own ad- 
vantage served—and reasonably so. 
Until then it will remain an academic 
phrase. Believing as I do, after a long 
business career, that in decentralisa- 
tion lies urban sanity, I have no doubt 
that day will come. But until then the 
cost of urban congestion to business 
and to the general community will be 
frightful. 

No duty is more urgent than for 
the town-planning movement to set up 
a Select Committee of its own, to ex- 
plore, with the voluntary co-operation 
of sympathetic units in commerce and 
industry, the possibility of the terri- 
torial redistribution of those units to 
their own advantage. 
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The Birmingham and 


Manchester Conurbations 





By R. L. REISS 


THESE IMPORTANT BOOKS, dealing with 
two of the most highly industrialised 
networks of towns in Great Britain, 
can profitably be reviewed in the same 
article. The conurbations they cover 
are alike in that— 

(a) Both contain a large town acting 
as a metropolitan, commercial and 
cultural centre and a number of other 
important industrial towns with their 
own separate industrial history, rather 
than, as in Greater London, what are 
essentially suburban towns. Wolver- 
hampton and Walsall, Bolton, Oldham 
and Wigan are different in kind from 
Croydon, West Ham and Harrow. 
(b) Both contain large quantities of 
mineral deposits which have in the 
past materially affected development, 
and have created problems similar in 
kind though differing in detail. 

(c) Both developed rapidly during the 
last hundred and fifty years, partly 
owing to the presence of coal, but also 
largely because of one predominant 
industry—cotton in one, metals in the 
other. 

(d) In both considerable redistribution 
of population will be necessary. 

But there are many important differ- 
ences, of which the most fundamental 
are :— 

1. The Manchester conurbation is 
much larger and is, in fact, a con- 
urbation of conurbations. 

2. Not merely is it larger, but it is 
hemmed in to the east and west by 
two other large conurbations, namely, 





CONURBATION : A Survey of Bir- 
mingham and the. Black Country by 
the West Midland Group. The Archi- 
tectural Press. 30s. , 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE AND |° 
NORTH CHESHIRE: An advisory 
Plan by R. Nicholas, C.B.E., M.T.P.I., 
and M. J. Hellier, M.T.P.1. Richard 
Bates Limited, Manchester. 26s. 








the West Riding and Merseyside. 
Moreover, to the north there is a 
chain of important industrial towns, 
including Preston, Blackburn and 
Burnley. Only to the south is there 
Open country in Cheshire and West 
Derbyshire. In contrast, the Birming- 
ham and West Midland conurbation 
is surrounded on all sides by rural 
areas and quite small towns. The only 
exceptions to this are Coventry (still 
separated from Birmingham) and the 
Cannock Chase coalfield. 

3. The need for decentralisation from 
the heart of the Manchester region is 
greater, but it is far more difficult to 
find suitable sites for re-location. 

4. In the Manchester region the prin- 
cipal industry of cotton has been de- 
clining during the present century. In 
contrast, the metal industries in the 
West Midlands have been relatively 
prosperous and in recent years popu- 
lation has continued to increase. 

5. Mineral workings in the Man- 
chester region (coal and salt), both 
past, present and prospective, cover a 
far wider area than in the Birmingham 
region. From a planning point of view 
subsidence is a far greater problem in 
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the former than the latter. In the Bir- 
mingham conurbation derelict land is 
the primary problem. 

Finally, there is a great difference 
between the purposes of the two books 
under review. Conurbation is pri- 
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marily a Survey and not a Plan. It is 
true that the authors make certain sug- 
gestions for future planning, but they 
did not set out to prepare a plan. The 
South Lancashire and North Cheshire 
book, however, is an Advisory Plan. 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE BLACK COUNTRY 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK Conurba- 
tion is to set out clearly the results of a 
comprehensive survey, thus providing the 
information necessary for the prepara- 
tion of a master-plan. Technicians have 
been employed to prepare plans for 
limited specimen districts and the object 
of these is illustrative of particular 
points. The West Midland Group is a 


FIG. 1 


The West Midland Conurbation is 
shown in black and the five surrounding 
counties are cross-hatched. 
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“lay ” body of men and women experi- 
enced in public affairs, some of whom 
are members of local authorities but in 
no sense representing those authorities. 
The book is therefore unofficial, but in 
my view gains considerably from this 
fact. As a Group they were able to carry 
out their work without considering local 
jealousies or the reactions of the in- 
dividual local authorities. 


The survey is an outstanding success— 
by far the best of its kind ever produced 
in this country. Not merely has it been 
efficiently carried out, but, what is 
equally important, the results are pre- 
sented in an exceptionally clear form. 
The letterpress is worded in clear, terse 
English, and the authors, although they 
have collected an immense amount of 
data, have so assembled the results that 
they give a living picture. 1 would also 
add high commendation to the way in 
which the book has been produced. It is 
well printed in bold type, the many 
photographs utilised as illustrations have 
been well selected and the diagrams have 
been clearly drawn and reproduced. As a 
result the authors are able to bring out 
vividly the salient features, both physical 
and economic, of the area, and the reader 
is given a clear idea of the planning prob- 
lems to be faced. The whole makes an 
attractive, readable and, to me, an ex- 
citing book. It should be read by all in- 
terested in public affairs, whether they 
have or have not a direct connection with 
the region, and particularly by those re- 
sponsible for the production and pre- 
sentation of regional surveys and plans 
for other areas. 


The area covered by the survey is in- 
dicated in Fig. 1 and in more detail in 
Fig. 2. As will be seen, it only covers 
the conurbation itself and not the 
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FIG. 2 
The West Midland Conurbation in detail. 


surrounding country. In passing, however, 
it should be pointed out that the same 
Group has already published a book on 
tie “ Land Classification in the Midland 
Region” and a detailed survey of the 
County of Herefordshire. This latter 
county, together with those of Stafford, 
Warwick, Worcester and Shropshire, is 
included within the black line in Fig. 1. 

It should be noted that whilst the 
report of the survey was being written 
the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning instructed Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
and Mr. Herbert Jackson to prepare a 
regional plan covering not merely the 
conurbation, but the whole of the 


counties of Stafford, Warwick and 
Worcester. 





The Contents of the Book 


THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER opens with 
the following words, which both indicate 
the purpose of the book and should be 
read, marked and inwardly digested by 
all concerned with planning :— 


“ There are few activities in which a 
little knowledge may be more dangerous 
than in town and country planning. How- 
ever urgent may be the immediate need 
for reconstruction and development, a 
long-term view is necessary if the per- 
manent needs of men, agriculture and in- 
dustry are fully to be met; and these 
needs can be related to present con- 
ditions only when the planners have all 
the facts before them.” 
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The most important fact, not generally 


‘recognised, which is emphasized in the 


brief historical sketch in Chapter II, is 
that the conurbation was not entirely the 
creation of the nineteenth century. Coal 
and iron had been worked in the area 
long before the Industrial Revolution. I 
think that the authors might have illus- 
trated this fact by drawing attention to 
the supply of 15,000 swords to Crom- 
well’s Roundheads by the town of Bir- 
mingham and to the refusal of the manu- 
facturers to supply any arms to the 
Royalists. 


But though the area was industrialised 
from a relatively early date, the large- 
scale increases in population did not 
start until the nineteenth century. I think 
it would have been of interest if the 
authors had recorded the fact that in 
1800 Birmingham’s population was only 
70,000 (in 1760 it was estimated at 
30,000), while that of the remaining 
towns was quite small. 150 years ago, 
despite the coal and iron workings, the 
area was still mainly agricultural, the 
population outside;Birmingham was quite 
small and the communities were separate 
from each other. 


Chapter III deals with the essential 
physical background, the geology of 
which has played so important a part in 
the development and prosperity of the 


. Tegion, and is followed by an excellent 


one on “Local Government ” illustrated 
by well-prepared diagrams. The com- 
plexities are clearly set out, but the con- 
clusions and suggestions must be read in 
conjunction with events since the book 
was written, particularly the work of the 
Boundary Commission and the, transfer 
of planning powers under the Town 
Planning Act, 1947. 


There follow three important chapters 
on “Communications,” “ Population ” 
and “ Housing,” all extremely well pre- 
pared and presented. 


But the chapters which, in my opinion, 
are most outstanding are Chapter VIII, 
entitled “A Survey of Industry” (to 
which the short Chapters IX and X on 
“ Factory Buildings ” and “ Smoke Pollu- 
tion” and the appendix on the “ South 
Staffordshire and Cannock Chase Coal- 
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field’ are supplementary), and Chapter 
XI on “ Surface Utilisation.” These are 
masterpieces and should act as a model 
for future surveys of the subject matter 
with which they deal. An immense 
amount of investigation has been carried 
out, and the authors present the main 
facts as they affect planning problems in 
a most lucid form. The singling out of 
these chapters does not in any way imply 
criticism of others, but the relative 
superiority of the industrial and econo- 
mic survey in comparison with anything 
which has so far appeared, is more 
marked. 


Chapter XII deals with the classifica- 
tion of land in the counties surrounding 
the conurbation and really concludes the 
Survey proper. : 


In the final three chapters we pass to 
the Group’s proposals. Chapter XIII, en- 
titled ‘“* Redevelopment within the Green 
Setting,” analyses the existing situation 
as regards built-up areas, open spaces, 
derelict areas and land available for 
building and leads up to proposals for 
the redevelopment of the conurbation. 
These proposals will be discussed later. 


This chapter is followed by one which 
makes suggestion for dealing with the 
problem of derelict land and a grouping 
of smallholdings in the Catshill area. 
For this purpose technical experts were 
employed. There is a general report on 
the methods to be adopted to convert the 
derelict land into open spaces, providing 
amenities with the aim of securing a 
“ landscape for the Black Country.” This 
was prepared by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, the 
well-known landscape architect, and is 
followed by detailed plans for two speci- 
men areas by way of illustration pre- 
pared by Mr. Edward Lewis, A.R.LB.A., 
and the plan for the Catshill smallhold- 
ings was prepared by Mr. Thomas Sharp. 
The Group and their technicians should 
be highly praised for their practical opti- 
mism in regard to the extremely difficult 
problem of derelict land. The illustra- 
tions are excellently selected to illustrate 
the proposals. 


The final chapter summarises the Sur- 
vey and the recommendations. 
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The Outstanding Facts conurbation itself, though reference is _ It v 
made to the surrounding country and, in contra 
Obviously, it would be impossible to more detail, to the Cannock Chase coal- persot 
summarise adequately all the important field. The conurbation includes the areas mingt 
results of the Survey. In fact, the book of twenty-four local authorities. The broke 
is itself a summary and cannot be fur- main statistics of population and acreage polita 
ther abbreviated without spoiling it. All of these is set out in Table A, the local also | 
I can do is to select certain outstanding authorities being grouped into three which 
facts which bear more particularly on the areas, namely, Area 1—Birmingham and dereli 
more controversial of the proposals for Smethwick, Area 2—the main Black As 
replanning. Country, and Area 3—the outer districts. this | 
As stated, the Survey is limited to the (See Fig. 2.) densi 
area, 
TABLE (A) only 
pica om raat ra 
é | | | eve 
4 — and Local | Acres | Pop. an | Acres Pop. — Cold 
uthority. Thous. | ‘sere | Thous. | Acre as V 
| thou 
| low, 
BIRMINGHAM C.B. | 51,147 1,053 | 20.6 the ; 
SMETHWICK C.B. | 2,496 1. |. St4. || Al 
| TOTAL AREA! | 53,643 | 1,131 21.1 = 
DUDLEY C.B. | 4,067 | 62 | 15.3 nen 
WEST BROMWICH C.B. | 7,180 83° 26 : 
BILSTON M.B. 1,869 32 | 16.9 | pee 
WEDNESBURY M.B. | 2,025 34 | 16.6 | the 
TIPTON M.B. | 2,167 Wi 73 on 
ROWLEY REGIS M.B. | 3,828 45 | 11:7 whi 
DARLASTON U.D. | 1,530 20 | 13.2 
COSLEY U.D. | 3,294 x | 90 
BRIERLY HILL U.D. | 5,927 47 | 7.9 
AMBLECOTE U.D. | 666 3 4.3 
| | TOTAL AREA II| 32,553 | 393 | 12.1 
WOLVERHAMPTON C.B. | 9,126 | 147 16.1 
WALSALL C.B. | 8,780 | 108 | 12.3 
OLDBURY M.B. | 3,304 47 | 14.2 : 
STOURBRIDGE M.B. | 4,214 35 8.4 = 
SUTTON COLDFIELD M.B. | 13,978 38 27 be 
TETTENHALL U.D. | 2,503 i Ps | pr 
WEDNESFIELD U.D. | 2,515 15 5.8 vis 
WILLENHALL U.D. 2,834 28 10.0 “) 
ALDRIDGE U.D. | 9,275 20 2 | re 
SOLIHULL U.D. | 20,189 52 2.6 | Ci 
SEDGLEY U.D. 3,848 21 5.4 Di 
HALESOWEN M.B. | 5,247 37 7.0 vie 
| TOTAL AREA II1\ 85,813 555 6.5 s 
TOTAL CONURBATION | 172,009 | 2,079 PY | ‘i 
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It will be noted that there is a great 
contrast between the overall densities of 
persons per acre in the three areas. Bir- 
mingham and Smethwick form one un- 
broken urban mass and act as a metro- 
politan centre (though Wolverhampton is 
also a lesser one). Area 2 is the one 
which contains the larger portion of the 
derelict land, owing to mineral workings. 
As most of the mines are worked out, 
this fact is the reason why the overall 
density is substantially lower. The third 
area, although described as “ outer,” is 
only outer in the topographical sense. It 
includes suburban areas only slightly 
developed, such as Solihull and Sutton 
Coldfield, but also important towns, such 
as Wolverhampton and Walsall. Thus, 
though the overall density of the area is 
low, there is a great discrepancy between 
the individual densities. 

Although the industrial development of 
the conurbation was based upon coal and 
iron, there are now comparatively few 
workers engaged in coal-mining actually 
within the conurbation, most of the 
mines having been worked out. Active 
coal-mining is now mainly carried on in 
the Brierly Hills area only, within the 
conurbation, and in Cannock Chase, 
which is outside it. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE 
CHESHIRE 


NORTH 


IN CONTRAST TO Conurbation this book 
is not primarily a Survey but an Advisory 
Plan. It is based on surveys of which the 
necessary information is given to appre- 
ciate the reasons leading up to the Ad- 
visory Plan. The book completes the 
“Manchester Trilogy” and should be 
tead by reference to the “ Manchester 
City Plan” and the ‘“ Manchester and 
District Plan,” published in 1945 and re- 
viewed in this Journal (Autumn 1945 and 
Winter 1945-6 issues). These last two 
books were prepared under the direction 
of Manchester’s able Surveyor and En- 
gineer, Mr. R. Nicholas, C.B.E. Mr. 
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Over a third of all the industrial 
workers are employed in industries con- 
nected with metals. These industries may 
be divided into two main categories— 
“the Earlier Metal Processes,” which in 
turn are sub-divided into “ Iron and Steel 
Smelting and Rolling”; “ Foundry and 
other secondary metal processes”; and 
“other metal industries.” These heavy 
industries are mainly located in Area 2, 
i.e., the main Black Country. 

The second main category is described 
as “ Final Metal Product Industries,” and 
includes “ Vehicles, Jewellery and Plate, 
Cutlery and Small Tools.” These lighter 
and assembly industries are mainly local- 
ised in Birmingham, Smethwick and 
Wolverhampton. Certain towns, however, 
contain a certain amount of both cate- 
gories, e.g., Oldbury, Halesowen and 
Rowley Regis. 

Though the metal industries predomi- 
nate in the conurbation, there are a great 
variety of other industries, particularly in 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 

Broadly speaking, the proportion of 
industrial workers engaged in the lighter, 
as compared with the heavy metal in- 
dustries, has substantially increased in 
recent years, The lighter industries could, 
of course, be more easily decentralised. 


AND 


Nicholas and Mr. Hellier (the Town 
Planning Officer of the Advisory Com- 
mittee) directed and were responsible for 
writing this third book. In consequence 
of all three books being under the 
general supervision of Mr. Nicholas, and 
of the co-operation of the various Town 
Planning Officers and others connected 
with the Joint Town Planning Com- 
mittees surrounding Manchester, it has 
had the effect of securing complete 
harmony between the proposals con- 
tained in all three. An outstanding fact 
is that general agreement has_ been 
reached that the standards of residential 
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The South Lancashire and North Cheshire Advisory Area. 


For the key to the numbers of the regional planning committees see Table B. 


densities in Manchester have been ac- 
cepted throughout the whole advisory 
area. This is satisfactory, because the 
Manchester and Salford City Councils, 
the most densely-populated towns in the 
region, boldly decline to sacrifice living 
conditions to the effort to try and avoid 
decentralisation. 

As will be seen from Fig. 3, the total 
area covered by the Advisory Plan which 


is governed by no less than 102 different 
local authorities, which are grouped into 
sixteen regions, each of which has its 
own Regional Planning Committee. To 
achieve such general agreement where 
sO many interests are involved is a great 
achievement. 

The main statistics are set out in 
Table B. 
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TABLE (B) 
| | | | 
Regional Planning | No.of | Acreage | Population — 
Committee | L.A’s | Thous. | Thous. b~ 
| 

1. CHORLEY AND DISTRICT | 4 | 51 62 12 
2. ROSSENDALE E 24 | 61 pe 
3. WIGAN AND DISTRICT on 203 4.0 
4. BOLTON AND DISTRICT 7 45 255 Ee 
5. BURY AND DISTRICT 6 36 148 4.0 
6. ROCHDALE AND DISTRICT 5 30 123 4.0 
7. LEIGH AND DISTRICT + 21 100 4.8 
8. WARRINGTON AND DISTRICT 4 33 135 4.0 
9. MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 14 73 1,273 17.4 
10. OLDHAM AND DISTRICT 9 | 42 274 6.5 

LANCASHIRE AREA | 
(PLUS PART W. RIDING) 69 406 2,632 6.5 
1]. N.E. CHESHIRE 5 24 68 2.9 
12. EAST CHESHIRE 7 35 223 6.3 
13. NORTH CHESHIRE 10 77 159 2.0 
14. CENTRAL CHESHIRE (PART) 1 13 20 3S 
15. MID-CHESHIRE é. 129 100 0.8 
16. PEAK DISTRICT (PART) 3 48 41 0.8 

CHESHIRE AREA 

(PLUS PART DERBYSHIRE) 33 325 611 1.9 
TOTAL COVERED BY PLAN 102 731 3,243 4.5 

















It will be noted that the overall den- 
sity of population within the 73,000 acres 
constituting Region 9 (Manchester and 
District) is 17.4, but that the overall 
densities of the remaining regions are 
relatively low. It should, however, be 
pointed out that there are great discrep- 
ancies within each region in the densities 
of individual towns, Salford being much 
the highest. The predominant industries 
in the area as a whole are cotton and 
other textiles, coal-mining, with engineer- 
ing coming a good third. 

In 1929 half the insured population of 
the Bolton, Bury, Chorley, Oldham, 
Rochdale, RoSsendale, Macclesfield, 


Stockport and Stalybridge areas were en- 
gaged in textiles, but since then the per- 
centage has substantially declined. In the 
Wigan area mining predominates, textiles 
have been declining and now come third 
with engineering second. In the Stock- 
port area engineering now takes first 
place. In the Manchester region the in- 
dustries are mixed and now engin 
eering and metal working and vehicle 
manufacture are ahead of textiles and 
clothing. 


dustries, engineering and metal trades 


In the Warrington area chemical in- 
predominate. 
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THE PROPOSALS FOR THE 
TWO CONURBATIONS COMPARED 


Space does not permit of an examina- 
tion of the detailed proposals in the two 
books, with most of which I found 
nothing to criticise. I would specially 
commend the West Midland proposals 
for dealing with derelict areas. 

I confine myself to considering the 
main outline proposals illustrated in Figs. 
4 and 5. It will be seen that in both 
cases the authors endeavour to provide 
for redevelopment in such a form as to 
separate communities by green belts, 
however narrow, and to surround the 
main conurbation with a _ substantial 
green belt. In comparing the two illus- 
trations it is important to notice the 


difference in their scale. 

The area covered by the Birmingham 
proposals (i.e., the area of the conurba- 
tion surveyed) is 172,000 acres. Broadly 
speaking, the proposals involve no re- 
location of industry and population out- 
side the area of the conurbation itself, 
but a firm proposal that the country sur- 
rounding the conurbation should be care- 
fully preserved as a large green belt con- 
taining small towns and villages. In fact, 
the authors envisage an actual increase 
in population within the conurbation to 
the extent of the natural increase; they 
also propose that the industries there 
should be further developed. 


FIG. 4 
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The Birmingham and West Midland proposed redevelopment, in green setting. 


(N.B. The Scale of Fig. 4 in relation to Fig. 5 is approximately 3 : 2.) 
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On tbe other hand, the South Lanca- 
shire, North Cheshire proposals, which 
deal with an area four times the size, 
involve a considerable amount of decen- 
tralisation. 


In order to make a true comparison 
I have extracted the following figures so 
as to compare like with like as far as 
possible. 


FIG. 5 
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4. The Principal eristing 
unbroken urban mass. 


For this purpose I compare BIRMING- 
HAM and SMETHWICK on the one hand 
with MANCHESTER, SALFORD, ECCLES, 
STRETFORD, SWINTON and PENDLEBURY, 
AUDENSHAW, DENTON, DROYLSDEN, 
FAILSWORTH and PRESTWICH. 


The comparative figures are as follows: 





South Lancashire and North Cheshire proposed redevelopment. 
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ACREAGE (THOUSAND) 

EXISTING POPULATION (THOUSAND) 
EXISTING DENSITY 

PROPOSED ULTIMATE POPULATION 
PROPOSED ULTIMATE DENSITY 





Birmingham and The Manchester 


Smethwick | Group 
54 51 
1131 | 1169 
21.1 22.9 
? | 767 
20 15 





It will be seen that as a result of the 
Manchester Area adopting a low maxi- 
mum housing density, involving: a large 
reduction in population, the overall den- 
sity under the proposals is reduced by 
one-third. 

But the overall density of Birmingham 


suburban areas such as Solihull within 
the conurbation. 


2. The most densely populated .conur- 
bation around Manchester (i.e., the 
Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Leigh and 
Oldham regions) compared with the 





and Smethwick will be only slightly re- Birmingham and West Midland 
duced by the proposed development of Conurbation. ° 

| Birmingham and Manchester 

West Midland etc, 
ACREAGE (THOUSAND) 172 917 
EXISTING POPULATION (THOUSAND) 2079 2050 
EXISTING DENSITY 12.1 9.8 
ULTIMATE POPULATION 2079 plus? 1740 
ULTIMATE DENSITY 12.7 plus? 8.0 








From the above it will be seen that 
the relocation of population in the West 
Midland conurbation is solely as between 
one part of it and another. 

On the other hand, in the case of South 
Lancashire, whilst there is a considerable 
amount of relocation within the central 


conurbations, with increases in popula- 
tion in such areas as Middleton and 
Worsley, there is large-scale relocation 
from the: Manchester area into new 
towns or extensions of existing small 
towns in Cheshire. 

Examples of these are :— 





Local Authority 

LYMM 

"WILMSLOW 

BUCKLOW R.D. (INCLUDING MOBBERLEY) 
CONGLETON 

CONGLETON B.D. 

HAZELGROVE AND BRAMHALL 





1941 Pop. 1970 Pop. 
6,000 50,000 
15,000 35,000 
9,000 56,000 
15,000 33,000 
12,000 26,000 
21,000 54,000 








A considerable amount of relocation is 
also provided for in some of the outer 
areas of South Lancashire, particularly 
in the Chorley, Rossendale regions. 





In my view, if really satisfactory living 
conditions are to be provided in the 
West Midland conurbation, the Bir- 
mingham, Smethwick urban mass should 
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be reduced in overall density to 15, which 
is the overall density at present of the 
outer and by far the larger portion of 
the City of Birmingham. An overall 
density of 20 could only be achieved if 
the schools are to have adequate playing 
fields, by building multi-storeyed flats in 
the central aeras. If, in the Manchester 
area, it is regarded as practicable to re- 
duce the density of the central mass from 
21 to 15, it is surely practicable in Bir- 
mingham. It may be pointed out here 
that the present overall density of Leeds 
and Sheffield is 13. 

Nor do I think that the authors are 
correct in stating that all the problems of 
the conurbation can be solved within the 
conurbation. The overall density of 12 
for the whole conurbation may be com- 
pared with the overall density of the 
West Riding County Boroughs, which 
is 10. 

In my view, to ensure really satisfac- 
tory conditions, the conurbation overall 
density should be reduced to 10, and the 
200,000 surplus population relocated in 
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extensions to such towns as Bridgnorth, 
Lichfield and other existing small towns 
in the surrounding counties. It would be 
perfectly practicable ‘to relocate some of 
the lighter industries in these and similar 
towns. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be seen that I have devoted a 
comparatively small portion of my space 
to the Lancashire and Cheshire Plan, but 
my reason for doing so is that I have 
already reviewed the Manchester City 
and Manchester District Plans. I would 
like, however, to say that I regard both 
the Manchester Trilogy and the West 
Midland books as outstanding perform- 
ances. The former group is an excellent 
example of a co-ordination of detailed 
planning with broad imaginative ideas 
for the future, and is a model of realism 
combined with idealism. The West Mid- 
land book is by far the best detailed 
Survey which has yet appeared. 





(Continued from page 80) 


and private enterprise, in a period of 
ten to twelve years from the end of 
the war... . Under this programme 
building is expected to work up to a 
peak production of between 400,000 
and 500,000 houses a year for six to 
eight years from the middle of 1949, 
in addition to repairs and other build- 
ing work required in that period. . . . 
Assuming that the entirely new towns 
and major extensions of small towns 
were to be built up to half their in- 
tended population in the period of the 
national housing programme of 
4,000,000 houses, it would appear that 
they might be required to account for 
as many as 300,000 to 400,000 of that 
programme, or 74 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. of the houses to be built by 1955 
or 1957. The actual figure will depend 
on the standards of density found to 
be acceptable in the long-term re- 


development of congested areas, the 
extent to which it is practicable to de- 
bar further suburban sprawl over the 
green belts of cities, and the rate of 
rebuilding of existing built-up areas. 
The latter in turn depends upon such 
national considerations as the alloca- 
tion of manpower and _ resources 
which it is outside our scope to con- 
sider, though they may affect in either 
direction the whole housing pro- 
gramme.” 


The concluding words of this quota- 
tion pose the problem for the people 
of this country. For a social change 
of such magnitude and consequence 
the New Towns policy is not costly. 
None the less, there is some cost in- 
volved, and we are not the wealthy 
nation that once we were. There is 
much propaganda yet to be done if 
the New Towns programme is to re- 
ceive the priority it deserves. 
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A FIELD FOR PLANNERS 
Rest and Recreation 


By HELEN GOSSE 


The planning of holiday facilities is a new field, but 
a very vital one which has not received its due in the 
past. Since the passing of the Holidays with Pay 
Act in 1938 the number of people spending holidays 
away from home has increased by 30 per cent. In 


this critical article Miss 


Helen Gosse warns town 


planners that, unless action is taken now, chaotic 


conditions will result. 


F the wrath of frustrated would-be 
i] holiday makers is visited indis- 
criminately on “ all men govern- 
ing,” Labour Ministers will have 
themselves largely to blame. They 
cannot defend their sins of omission 
in failing to face up to the problem of 
planning facilities in this country for 
post-war holidays by pleading that 
they were not forewarned of the 
troubles which were likely to arise. As 
long ago as September, 1944, the 
“ Post-war Holidays Group” of the 
National Council of Social Service 
presented to the Catering Wages Com- 
mission, set up by the Ministry of 
Labour, a report which was a friendly 
and constructive. gipsy’s warning. In 
this report, which was published in 
July, 1945, the Group pointed out 
that, before the war, although barely 
one-third of the population spent a 
holiday of a week or more away from 
home, holiday accommodation in 
Britain was, even then, packed to 
capacity during the popular months. 
The effect of the 1938 Holidays with 
Pay Act, it estimated, would be to ir- 
crease from 4 million to about 15 
million the number of persons able to 
take a holiday without forfeiting a 
week’s wage-packet. Thus the post- 
war figure of potential away from 
home holiday makers would be likely 
to rise to 26 million—say, 60 per cent. 


of the population—against which the 
supply of holiday accommodation, 
both at the coast and inland, would 
have been reduced by various causes 
arising out of the war to not more 
than 75 per cent. of what it had been 
in 1938. 

Having surveyed the implications of 
these figures, the report warned the 
Government fairly and squarely that 
conditions of chaotic congestion 
would arise unless effective steps were 
taken to spread the load of potential 
holiday makers in terms both of time 
and space. That is to say, serious 
efforts must be made on the one hand 
to promote the staggering of holidays, 
on the basis of either individual firms 
or of “town’s weeks” staggered 
within particular’ regions; and, on the 
other hand, urgent measures were 
needed to increase holiday accommo- 
dation—particularly away from the 
overloaded _resorts—by adapting 
R.O.F. and other Government hostels 
in attractive localities, by converting 
for the use of holiday makers many 
of the white elephant country houses 
requisitioned for war-time purposes 
and by doing everything possible to 
provide facilities both for tented and 
hutted camps. 

Emphasizing that its recommenda- 
tions were no mere plea for bread and 
circuses, but a plea for a nationally 
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essential health-giving and energising 
thing—a holiday for everybody—the 
Group proposed that the Govern- 
ment, recognising its responsibilities 
for over-all planning in this important 
aspect of social welfare, should dele- 
gate powers (with adequate financial 
resources) to a statutory authority 
acting as a National Holidays Corpo- 
ration, whose task it would be to 
stimulate and co-ordinate the activi- 
ties both of private enterprise in the 
catering industry and of the non-com- 
mercial organisations, such as the 
Workers Travel Association, dealing 
with the provision of holiday facilities. 

On this report the Government can 
claim to have acted; but it has acted 
in a way which, as it might have fore- 
seen, was likely to be quite ineffective. 
On the recommendation of the Cater- 
ing Wages Commission, whose 
primary concern is the interests of 
employers and employed in the cater- 
ing industry, the Board of Trade, at 
the end of 1946, set up an unincorpo- 
rated body under the title of the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board to 
“foster and develop” the tourist, 
catering and holiday services of the 
United Kingdom. The Board of 
Trade’s objective in establishing this 
body was naturally in the main the 
enlargement of Britain’s invisible ex- 
ports in the form of revenue from 
foreign tourists; and the composition 
of B.T.H.B. suggests that its personnel 
were chosen largely with this (quite 
legitimate) commercial end in view. 
As an off-shoot, however, to its main 
activities, the Board proceeded to 
create a Home Holidays Division 
whose terms of reference—as com- 
prehensive as its powers were minimal 
—were to survey and improve, by pre- 
cept and suasion, the facilities avail- 
able for British holiday makers in 
their own country. 

The first annual report of the Divi- 
sion, covering the period April, 1947- 
March, 1948, shows that the rele- 
gation of this problem to a non- 
statutory organisation, with neither 
money nor “sanctions” at its com- 
mand, has led to costly flowing of 
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much ink for little purpose. A 
National Survey of available holiday 
accommodation has been projected, 
but the Association of Health and 
Pleasure Resorts has _ declined, 
through parochial jealousy, to colla- 
borate. Efforts to promote the stag- 
gering of holidays—e.g., by the . 
voluntary linking of a town to a re- 
sort in out-of-season months—have 
met with various obstructions and 
made little progress. Attempts to en- 
courage holiday making in the coun- 
try, as opposed to the seaside, have 
failed to elicit any co-operation from 
rural local authorities, who have no 
powers to charge publicity costs on 
the rates and in many cases (it is ob- 
served) have shown “ reluctance ” to 
the opening up of their area to holi- 
day makers. Even less help has been 
forthcoming from Government De- 
partments. A tentative offer by the 
War Office to lend tents for non-com- 
mercial holiday camps was cancelled 
on the plea that shortage of man- 
power made it impossible to find the 
personnel to issue and check back 
the promised tentage. The Ministry 
of Works would sell “ at their market 
value ” hutted camps which voluntary 
organisations might have adapted as 
temporary accommodation, but for 
whose purchase they lacked capital. 
Worse still, it was decided that re- 
quisitions of country houses “ could 
not be continued for purposes other 
than those originally intended.” In 
short, the way to a British holiday 
makers’ overcrowded hell has been 
paved by the most ineffectual good 
intentions. 

The result has been that the pur- 
poses of the Holidays with Pay Act— 
the intention that every worker by 
hand and brain should have a real, 
invigorating change once a year— 
have been largely defeated; and in- 
evitably the casualties have been 
heaviest amongst those whose claims 
to a holiday away from home were 
the strongest—the working-class 
households with two or three children 
under school-leaving age. For a 
minority of the young and tough, 
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without family responsibility, there 
are the possibilities of tours afoot or 
by cycle, based on the facilities which 
the Youth Hostels Association pro- 
vides within the limits of its circum- 
scribed financial resources. Other 
bodies, such at the W.T.A., have done 
. their best: for those lucky enough to 
get in, a week’s stay at a W.T.A. per- 
manent centre or guest house can be 
managed in the summer season for 
£4 10s.-£6 a week per head, with 
children at roughly half-rate; and 
somewhat similar charges prevail at 
the Co-op. Holiday Camps. The cost 
of a week during the peak months at 
any commercially run seaside hotel 
(inciuding those owned by the Co-op. 
Travel Service) is higher; and, as mat- 
ters stand, a two or three-child family 
which contemplates a week’s holiday 
away from home even in modest 
boarding house or lodgings must 
budget for an expenditure—allowing 
for rail fares and miscellaneous extras 
—of at least £20-£25. , 

For millions of workers who are 
earning £5-£7 a week, and whose 
wives, tied to the care of small child- 
ren, are unable to contribute to the 
household’s income, this figure is pro- 
hibitive. If the chaos of congestion 
which the National Council of Social 
Service forecast is not experienced 
this summer as acutely as feared, it 
will be because a large proportion of 
the 26 million potential holiday 
makers are unable to take their week 
away from home, not merely because 
of difficulties in finding room at the 
inn, but because they simply cannot 
afford it. In other words, private 
enterprise in the. catering industry, 
supplemented by non-commercial 
organisations able to touch only the 
fringe of the numerical problem in- 
volved, has completely failed, and in 
terms of capitalist economics cannot 
be expected to do other than fail, to 
provide holiday facilities within the 
means of families who are to save 
something like £10 out of their year’s 
income for the purpose. 

This vacuum can only be filled by 
the State: if it is not to stand con- 
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demned for neglect of a vital social 
problem, the Government will have to 
act in earnest and at once. In order 
to promote the spread of holiday 
makers both in time and space, much 
greater pressure will have to be 
exercised on industrial concerns to 
stagger employees’ holidays, and the 
Board of Education will have to over- 
come the obstacles, such as examina- 
tion dates, which now stand in the 
way of staggering school terms. The 
“clotting” of resorts cheaply acces- 
sible from large urban centres will 
have to be relieved by the issue at 
special low rates of railway tickets to 
holiday makers who are minded to 
explore the remoter, less overcrowded 
parts of these islands to which access 
is at present prohibitively expensive. 

But, apart from these palliatives, 
the experience of the three post-war 
years proves overwhelmingly the need 
for a statutory Corporation with ade- 
quate powers for the compulsory pur- 
chase or requisitioning of land and 
buildings, and with sufficient financial 
resources. 


Organised regionally, such a Corpo- 
ration would have a two-fold purpose. 
It would act as the public’s watch-dog 
over the catering industry, making 
one of its first objectives the classifi- 
cation of all available accommoda- 
tion and the regulation of charges 
according to classified grades. It 
would simultaneously use its powers 
and its money to develop additional 
holiday facilities—in camps, in con- 
verted country houses and _ hostels, 
and (copying the example of Sweden) 
in publicly-owned but privately- 
managed “tourist stations,” inland 
and seaside and, particularly, in con- 
junction with the projected National 
Parks. 


Administratively, the question of 
the Ministerial zegis under which the 
Corporation should act is of import- 
ance. The Board of Trade, with the 
dollar-laden tourist its main _pre- 
occupation, is not the appropriate De- 
partment to deal with a problem 


(Continued on page 112.) 
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OXFORD REPLANNED 


for a quarterly, that nearly six 

months have passed since the 
publication of Thomas Sharp’s “ Ox- 
ford Replanned.”* The hubbub has 
died down in the Senior Common 
Rooms. The letters to the Press about 
the proposed road through Merton 
Fields have given way to newer sensa- 
tions. And the time has arrived when 
it is possible to ask whether the Sharp 
Plan is practical politics. 

Is there any real chance of it being 
carried into effect? Or is it doomed 
to join the lengthening shelf in our 
libraries of what seem all too likely 
to remain paper cities? 

Before considering the economics 
of the plan I must pay due tribute to 
its virtues. 

In few places in England was the 
Mark of the Beast more defiling be- 
tween the wars than in the peaceful 
fields and pastures that were once the 
setting for this jewel among cities. 

Mr. Sharp, who may have to work 


Gtr are the exigencies of writing 





*Published by “ The Architectural Press" 1948, 15s, 


with the City Council and university 
authorities, is restrained in his attribu- 
tion of blame. Neither is guiltless, he 
says. But a reviewer is free from any 
need to palliate the offence. Both of 
Oxford’s ruling bodies had sufficient 
authority and prestige to check many 
a spoliation. They showed themselves 
incredibly lacking in taste, foresight 
and imagination. If it were all history 
there would be no need for recrimina- 
tion. But there are still dons in posi- 
tions of power who can see no farther 
than across their own cloisters. 

Magdalen’s scheme to erect a four- 
storey building in the Botanic Gar- 
dens provides the final evidence that 
our decadent times cannot breed men 
who at the same time are scholars and 
retain some feeling for the architec- 
tural decencies. 

The sovereignty of the colleges was, 
in an age of good taste, consistent 
with the beauty of the town as a 
whole. But to-day there can be no 
guarantee of safety for what is left of 
Oxford unless someone with the ful- 
lest power of veto in his hands is 
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MERTON MALL. A road to relieve High Street of its traffic. 


appointed consulting architect. 

The opening passages of his book 
show that Mr. Sharp has a grande 
passion for Oxford. He loves the 
colour of its stones, the curves of its 
streets, the panorama of its spires. A 
walk along Catte Street, as the Rad- 
cliffe Camera and St. Mary’s ride into 
view, is for him an awe-inspiring 
experience. 

And, because he loves, he hates with 
a noble hatred the deadly stream of 
traffic that pours between Carfax and 
Magdalen Bridge, the dreary waste of 
industrial suburbs the noise and the 
turmoil. 

Into the hands of such a man one 
could safely entrust the guardianship 
of Oxford against industrialist, jerry- 
builder and don. 

But what about the more positive 
aspects of his plan? How does it link 
up with the political and economic 
situation of Britain in the year of 
grace 1948. 

Mr. Sharp’s plan would cost a very 
great sum of money to carry out. But 
is there the slightest evidence that the 
changes it proposes would in any fore- 
seeable future increase the city’s con- 
tribution to the national wealth so 
that the debt could be repaid? 

That may seem a hard criterion, but 
it is a necessary one. 


The proposed removal of the great 
Nuffield organisation, one of the 
major features of the Plan, would be 
an almost wanton gesture in the lean 
years that face us. 

Even taking into account the in- 
creased attractiveness to tourists, the 
possible benefits to learning, and the 
greater industrial efficiency of the 
new Oxford, the answer must surely 
be “ No.” 

Mr. Sharp seems to recognise it, for 
he pleads that Oxford has a special 
function in Britain and the world. 
“There is only one Oxford, but there 
are tens of thousands of Cowleys.” 

As a son of Oxford I sympathise; 
but as a citizen I know that Oxford’s 
needs are and must remain for many 
years well back in the long queue 
stretching behind the blitzed, cities. 


The body politic and economic is 
in too feeble a state to endure such 
major operations as Mr. Sharp pro- 
poses for Oxford. What, then, is the 
alternative? What are the minimum 
positive changes which, together with 
vigilant control of future building, 
will stop the rot? 

Clearly the by-pass must be built, 
and quickly, if the High is to be pre- 
served. At the same time the finance 
of the alternative proposal for a twin 
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city, Oxford-Cowley, with much of 
the administration and shopping 
transferred to Cowley, must be esti- 
mated and set against that for the 
Sharp Plan. 

For some, at any rate, of Mr. 
Sharp’s objections to this scheme do 
not survive examination. 

“Tt ignores economics,” he says. 
“Tt ignores history (for all similar 
attempts in the past have failed) and 
in all natural twin-growths one twin’ 
has dominated the other, so that in- 
stead of twins there has in the end 
been a city and a satellite.” 

What Mr. Sharp is ignoring in this 
appeal to history are the powerful 
technical methods now for the first 
time in the hands of the town planner. 
No longer need we repeat the waste- 
ful process whereby shopping and 
business premises were built on the 
guess of any speculator with the re- 
sult that the location of the commer- 
cial area was finally settled through a 
process of bankruptcy. 

It is now possible to decide such an 
area on the basis of consumer need. 
And when that is done, so that one 
commercial area cannot grow at the 
expense of another a mile or two 
away, they both contrive to flourish. 

Another odd theory bound up in this 
fear of the twin town is that if the 


university ceases to coincide physically 
with the city centre it would lose some 
valuable imponderable—some educa- 
tion in living as well as in learning. 
Mentioning a suggestion that the 
university might be moved to a hill- 
side beyond the city, he declares that 
the effect would produce “a univer- 
sity aS suburban as Birmingham’s.” 
Surely Oxford’s students have long 
enough vacations to learn that an in- 
dustrial world exists. Surely Mr. 


“Sharp is not claiming that the univer- 


sity was an inferior force in English 
life in days when the town was a mere 
appendage of gown. And would he 
push his argument to the conclusion 
that Birmingham’s university should 
be sited in the main street of that 
unlovely city. 

At the risk of seeming to harp on 
finance I must remind Mr. Sharp that 
the quality of education is apt to de- 
pend on a simple figure—the total 
salary of teaching staffs divided -by 
the total number of students. 

In the shrinking of that sordid 
quotient lies the real danger to the 
quality of Oxford’s scholarship. 
Whether colleges are in a walled pre- 
cinct, on a main traffic road, or in a 
remote hillside are factors which, 
while not to be ignored, are of relative 
insignificance. CHARLES DALTON. 
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The Approach to Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem 


City Plan 


Prepared by Henry Kendall, A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1. 


His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 21s. 


F ALL THE TASKS which might 
QO fall to the town planner’s lot, 
none could have a more 
romantic flavour than that of prepar- 
ing a plan for Jerusalem: yet few 
planners can have met greater diffi- 
culties than those which faced Mr. 
- Kendall and his predecessors. 

No city of consequence has ever 
been built on a more rocky or un- 
level site than that of Mount Zion and 
its surroundings. No other city con- 
tains the Holy Places of three great 
religions each making claim for re- 
spect, and few cities can ever have 
been so filled with people so much at 
loggerheads. Finally, so larded with 
history is the whole area that the 
Director of Antiquities very properly 
had power to veto development over 
almost the whole area. 

Jerusalem is an Old City in a new 


city. The Old City is a walled rabbit 
warren of narrow streets, in which 
small houses and shops crowd around 
buildings of the greatest religious and 
historical consequence. When the 
British entered Jerusalem in 1917, very 
little building had been done outside 
the Old City, but since then Jerusalem 
has grown nearly twenty times. 
Throughout the whole of the Man- 
date, town planners have faced a dual 
problem. First, that of preserving and 
protecting the Old City and the Holy 
Places, and secondly the problem, 
while not hindering the new town, of 
so controlling its development that it 
should not conflict with the old. 
Although General Allenby entered 
Jerusalem as conqueror he entered on 
foot, and by that act of reverence for 
the Holy City he set the standard for 
what has followed. In his first pro- 


Photo. by G. Eric Matson. 
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' clamation he promised that all Holy 
| Places of whatsoever religion should 
be protected. One of his first acts was, 
with Sir William McLean, who has re- 
viewed the book in a contemporary 
» journal, to produce an ordinance 
which restricted all building within an 
area round the Damascus Gate, which 
_ included the whole of the Old City, 
Mount Scopus and the Mount of 
' Olives. Such was their foresight that 
the general principles of that first ordi- 
' nance have been followed by all sub- 
' sequent planners. Sir William also 
drew up, in 1918, the first plan for the 
development of the new city, and this 
is illustrated in the book. 

After this a number of plans and 
town-planning ordinances were pro- 
duced, which are summarised in the 
book. The earlier naturally dealt 
largely with the old, while the latter 
were more and more concerned with 
the new growth. The 1922 scheme laid 
the foundation for this development, 
but it was not until 1930 that a full- 
dress plan for the whole area was pre- 
pared. The Government Planning 
Officer responsible for this was Mr. 
Clifford Holliday, who is now engaged 
on the planning of a very different 
kind of new town at Stevenage. 

General Allenby’s restrictions had 
meant that new development must 
take place to the west and south-west 
of the Old City. The whole of this 
area was now zoned into residential, 
commercial and industrial areas, and 
a road plan to conform with this was 
drawn up. The residential areas were 
divided into three zones of varying 
density. On Mount Scopus and the 
Mount of: Olives building was re- 
stricted to the erection of public and 
religious buildings and buildings re- 
lating to the cultivation of the land 
itself. 

In addition to the actual planning, 
the scheme had three important pro- 
visions. It set up a committee to con- 
trol the design of new buildings. It 
made regulations for the protection of 
trees, of prime importance in such a 
climate, and it expanded in detail 
Generai Allenby’s regulations for the 
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Old City, and made the use of the 
local stone compulsory in that area. 


When this plan was made Hitler 
had not come to power, and the great 
influx of population could not have 
been foreseen. By the early war years 
it had become apparent that the 1930 
plan was not adequate to deal with 
this, and in 1944 a new plan was pre- 
pared. The author had become 
Government Town Planner in 1935, 
and to him fell its preparation. 

The hilly situation and terrain of 
Jerusalem make air and rail access 
difficult. Flying boats can land on the 
Dead Sea, 20 miles away and 4,000 
feet below, and Lydda, the only major 
airport in Palestine, is 30 miles away. 
The only airport near Jerusalem is at 
Qalandiya, six miles north on the 
Nablus road. So small is this, how- 
ever, that the airstrip actually crosses 
the road, which is closed with barriers 
when it is in use. The only railway is 
single gauge. While it can handle 
goods traffic, those who have travelled 
on it will know that the steep ravines 
through which it passes make it no 
rapid means of communication. Road 
approaches are therefore of great im- 
portance. Mr. Kendall’s plan stressed 
this, and provided for widening the 
principal roads where they had be- 
come unable to cope with modern 
traffic. The plan also provided for the 
completion of the ring road which 
was to circle three-quarters of the 
city, from the Jericho road to the 
Bethlehem road (Fig. 2). 


To provide for the already swollen 
and still growing population, the 
scheme increased the number of resi- 
dential zones to six, of varying den- 
sity. Plots varied from 2,000 sq. 
metres (about half an acre) down to 
500 sq. metres, but in the greater part 
of the residential area the minimum 
plot was 750 sq. metres, or about one- 
sixth of an acre. The scheme also 
tightened control over character and 
physical height of development. In the 
commercial areas the maximum height 
was reduced from 25 to 15 metres, the 
object being to spread building over 
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the area rather than to have alter- 
nately lofty buildings and unbuilt-on 
sites. An exception to this rule was 
that where higher buildings had 
already been erected, new buildings 
might exceed the statutory height in 
order to preserve the skyline. The 
plan also provided for the orderly ex- 
pansion of the city by means of neigh- 
bourhood units. These are worked 
out and illustrated in great detail 
in the book, on a basis‘ of a unit of 
10,000 persons. They are based on the 
same principles as in this country, but 
adapted to the needs of Palestine, and 
to the special needs of its different 
racial communities. 

The most important individual con- 
trol introduced by the 1944 plan made 
it compulsory to use local stone in 
facing all new buildings in the whole 
area. The Jerusalem stone is a 
material of fine texture and colour, 
and there is a wide Arab tradition of 
working it. It is a pity that such con- 
trol could not have been introduced 
before the reinforced concrete blocks 
Reproduced from ‘“‘ Jerusalem City Plan”’ 

Fig. 1. 





The East Front of Government House showing sunken gardens. 
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of ‘flats and offices were built in King 
George Avenue and other modern 
streets. At the same time a great deal 
of fine modern stone building has 
been done. The finest example is 
probably the Archzological Museum. 
Other fine examples are Government 
House (Fig. 1) and the Post Office, 
several photographs of each of which 
are in the book. The architect of these 
three buildings was Austen St. Barbe 
Harrison, Government Architect from 
1922 to 1937. 


Various ordinances gave power to 
preserve scenic views and the views of 
sacred sites. As a result of this the 
land along Julian’s Way to the south 
of the King David Hotel was to be 
laid out as a garden, to preserve the 
remarkable view of the Mountains of 
Moab. On the other side of the Way, 
the whole area from the Y.M.C.A. 
Building to the Scots Hospice was to 
have been built up, and a scheme for 
the whole area had been prepared by 
Mr. Kendall and his department. Here 

Photo, by G. S. Schweig 
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Reproduced from “‘ Jerusalem City Plan”’ 
Fig. 2. 
might have been seen the Jerusalem 


stone in even greater glory. It may 
yet be! 


A scheme had also been prepared 
for terracing Mount Scopus and the 
Mount of Olives, and this is illus- 
trated. I feel that this is to be re- 
gretted. The Holy Places have been 
terribly built on in the past; Calvary 
has not, of course, for centuries been 
a “green hill,’ and since the Church 
of All Nations was built, little of the 
garden is left in Gethsemane. Steps 
must be taken to prevent soil erosion 
on the Mount of Olives, but I under- 
stand that the mere exclusion of goats 
would be enough. This being so, I 
feel that the Mount might be left in 
its present simplicity. 


Whoever takes over the control of 
Jerusalem will have no cause to com- 
plain of Britain’s guardianship of the 
city, or of the care and justness of her 
servants. It is good that this book 
appears at this moment. Britain has 
had more than her due of criticism for 


Plan by C. H. Baruth, 


Jerusalem Road Plan. 


her conduct of affairs. In this book 
will be found her justification, at least 
in so far as one aspect of her task is 
concerned. The book takes no sides, 
and so that justification is the stronger 
for being merely a narration of fact. 
It is hoped that this part of the book 
will be read widely throughout the 
world. 

As to the book itself: it is up to the 
high standard of the major produc- 
tions of the Stationery Office, apart 
from several minor faults. There are 
one or two bad misprints. The large- 
scale map of the Old City inset in the 
back cover is excellent, and the colour 
maps are good, but some of the keys 
are so poor as to make it difficult to 
read the map in detail. I do not think 
that the reproduction does justice to 
Mr. Gray’s water-colours. The photo- 
graphs, however, are magnificent, and 
will bring great pleasure to all who 
know the Holy City, and I can recom- 
mend the book as a midsummer pre- 
sent for anyone who is interested in 
Jerusalem. ROBERT NOTT. 
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FOCUS ON POPULATION‘ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


BY DAVID WILLIAMSON 


HERE IS NOTHING more 
T likely to halt a town planner in 

his tracks than the suggestion 
that the population of this island may 
decline to a substantial degree whether 
by natural decline or by emigration. 
There were several alarms and excur- 
sions in regard to natural decline in 
the pre-war years, but the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distribution of the In- 
dustrial Population considered the 
available evidence thoroughly and 
reached the conclusion (in 1939) that 
“for the next thirty years or so the 
population will remain fairly stable.” 

It was clearly recognised, however, 
that a stable population—stable in 
numbers—is not necessarily a self- 
regenerating population, and _ the 
national concern in this matter was 
reflected in the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on Population in 
1944. Four years have elapsed, years 
in which the effects of the turmoil of 
world war and of new post-war: trends 
have been becoming apparent. Thus 
although it is disappointing that the 
Royal Commission has not reported, 
it is perhaps not surprising. Out of the 
mountainous evidence before the 
Commission, only the mole-like state- 
ment of 1945 has seen the light: this 
was significant, however, in its refer- 
ence to the future wherein “lies the 
ultimate threat of a fading-out of the 
British people.” 

In these circumstances the timely 
appearance of the PEP Report on 
Population Policy* is of national im- 
portance, and of vital interest to 
planners. 

The Report does not seek to cover 
the demographic and statistical aspects 
of the matter, except in outline, since 


these will be embraced by the report 
of the Royal Commission, but after 
surveying the current position and 
trends in regard to population in the 
world as a whole and in Britain in 
particular, proceeds to relate these to 
the complex social issues involved and 
to indicate a general policy of “ clear- 
ing the way for larger families.” 


World Situation 


About Shakespeare’s time the popu- 
lation of the world was probably 
about 500 millions. By 1940 it was 
estimated at 2,170 millions. Recently 
Sir John Orr has shown that a growth 
at the rate of 20 million per year con- 
tinues, and accordingly, by the year 
2000 A.D., a population approaching 
3,000 million may be reached with 
corresponding pressure on agricultural 
land resources. 

The PEP Report recognises three 
phases of population development. In 
the first, neither the death-rate nor the 
birth-rate is subject to human control. 
In the second, the progress of know- 
ledge reduces mortality and increases 
the expectation of life, and a rapid in- 
crease of numbers takes place. In the 
third, “widespread knowledge of con- 
traception makes possible the control 
of the birth-rate, the excess of births 
over deaths is greatly reduced and the 
population tends to become stationary 
or begins to decline.” 

The non-white populations of the 
world are, broadly speaking, in the 
first phase, whereas the white peoples, 
except for those of South America 
and the U.S.S.R., are in the third 
phase. The onus implicit in this situa- 
tion on the white peoples to foster the 
wise use of land resources in relation 





*Population Policy in Great Britain. 


A Report by PEP, 15s. 
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to the overall conditions of the world 
is apparent, and the lead of Britain in 
town and country planning thought 
and legislation has a basic and em- 
bryonic significance. 


Population 
of Britain and the Commonwealth 


The population of England and 
Wales was estimated at 43.27 millions 
in mid-1947. Projections made un the 
basis of various reasonable assump- 
tions in regard to mortality and fer- 
tility indicate that no striking change 
in the size of the population can be 
expected in the next twenty-five years 
or so in the absence of large-scale 
emigration. On the most optimistic 
assumption the population will hardly 
exceed 44.2 million, on the most pessi- 
mistic it will not by 1969 have fallen 
below the figure for 1935, namely 
some 40.5 million. But the age struc- 
ture must inevitably alter: on the 
“ pessimistic estimate ” children would 
be fewer by 25 per cent., and the aged 
increased by 40 per cent., giving rise 
to the bleak prospect of rapid decline 
—the “threat of fading-out.” 

Scotland’s population was 5.1 mil- 
lion in 1946. The conditions propiti- 
ous to some increase are more favour- 
able here, but emigration introduces 
an unknown factor, but a likely factor 
where Scots are concerned. 

In the Commonwealth there are 
some 23 million white people mainly 
of British extraction, giving a total of 
some 72 million in the Mother 
Country and overseas ; some 10 per 
cent. of the white population of the 
world. 

Against this background, the Report 
proceeds to examine the domestic 
issues within Britain, and to formu- 
late a tentative policy. 


Towards a Population Policy 


The question as to whether Britain 
is over-populated or not is discussed, 
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and reference is made to the growth 
of overcrowded towns that has been 
common in the past. But it is known 
that certain underpopulated countries 
suffer from overcrowding in their 
cities. Thus the Report states: “The 
remedy for overcrowding is better 
planning rather than a reduction of 
numbers.” Nevertheless, detailed atten- 
tion is given to current trends and 
proposals for emigration and immi- 
gration, and it is recognised that 
economic factors might accentuate the 
present voluntary movement toward 
emigration, particularly within the 
Commonwealth. 

Relating the national issue to the 
family, it is considered that the ob- 
jective to be achieved is “stable fer- 
tility at a level involving an average 
number of 2.5 children per family: 
this average will mean a considerable 
number of families of four and five 
children.” 

The importance of securing quality 
of population and not merely quantity 
is discussed in two chapters which ex- 
amine the medical, psychological and 
eugenic issues; ranging from physical 
ill-health to the case for marriage 
guidance. The evidence for a decline 
in intelligence based on the tendency 
for unintelligent parents to have larger 
families than intelligent parents is con- 
sidered, and the tentative conclusion 
is reached that there are signs both of 
decline in average intelligence and of 
increase in mental deficiency. The 
need for further investigation is 
stressed. 

To achieve these objectives of a 
population wise, it might be said, both 
in quantity and in quality, recom- 
mendations are made in regard to the 
need to reduce sickness and premature 
death, and in particular to improve 
the health services for mothers and 
children. Special provisions should be 
made for advice and treatment in con- 
nection with marriage and parenthood. 
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The shaded portion of this chart 
shows how, by 1969, with falling fer- 
tility, the child population (0-14 years 
of age) would be reduced by nearly 25 
per cent., adults between 15 and 64 
would decrease 5 per cent., and the 
aged would increase by 40 per cent., 
while the loss for the total population 


The recommendation is made that 
family allowances should be doubled 
as soon as possible and that other 
financial easements should be 
arranged. 

The opportunities of future educa- 
tion are examined and the complex 
and personal questions associated with 
encouragement of a new attitude to 
parenthood are discussed. 


Housing 


The whole chapter on housing is of 
direct interest to planners, and some 
of the salient points may be quoted: 





would be not more than 4 per cent. 
The rather spectral core of this chart 
shows that we might indeed become 
a shadow of our former selves, if cer- 
tain assumptions in regard to fertility 
were to persist in the years before us. 
Other charts in the report illustrate 
the alternative trends. 


“Estimates of the housing shortage 
show remarkable variations, but it 
may be said that the total number of 
families in England and Wales requir- 
ing accommodation is between 12 and 
13 million, while the total number of 
dwellings existing at the end of the 
war was probably little more than 11 
million. If these figures are reasonably 
correct, they mean that there was then 
a deficiency of about a million and a 
half apart from the need to replace 
obsolete dwellings, which have been 
estimated at 4 million.” 

“In so far as a policy of decentral- 
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isation can be carried out, it should 
have great advantages from a popula- 
tion point of view. It should overcome 
many of the disadvantages of dense 
urban communities. The large city 
tends to become a suitable environ- 
ment only for the able-bodied and un- 
encumbered adult. Not only actual 
housing conditions but the general 
surroundings, the lack of open space, 
and the heavy road traffic all act as 
discouragements to the rearing of 
families. A survey in Manchester sug- 
gests the probability that if oppor- 
tunities of employment are also decen- 
tralised, families, particularly those 
with young children, are not reluctant 
to move out.” 

“Children need space. Even for the 
least active days of babyhood there is 
need of a garden or, failing that, a 


iil 


balcony which will accommodate a 
pram. . . . Where there is no garden 
there must be extra provisions of open 
spaces and playgrounds.” 

“The balance of opinion is un- 
doubtedly that flats are unsuitable for 
children, whatever advantages they 
may have for childless households. 
The City of Manchester, for example, 
has formally adopted this view.” 

On the financial aspect of housing 
the recommendation is made that so 
far as is practicable rent subsidies 
should become a means of adjusting 
family needs and of encouraging the 
family to meet those needs. 


The Royal Commission and After 


The appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission showed that the need for an 


























Frequency 
Intelligence in 
Grade Quotient Population 
LQ.) Per cent. 
Genius or near 
genius 170 and over 0.2 
Very brilliant 160-170 0.3 
Brilliant 150-160 0.6 
Very superior 140-150 1.4 
Superior 130-140 35 
Very bright 120-130 9.0 
Bright 110-120 15.0 
Superior average 100-110 20.0 
Inferior average 90-100 20.0 
Dull 80-90 15.0 QUALITY 
Subnormally dull Oe 98 Is unintelligence on 
Borderline ; the increase ? 
mentally defective 65-70 a4 
Mentally deficient This table, based on several 
Feeble minded 45-65 3.1 studies made in Britain and the 
Imbecile 24-45 0.6 U.S.A., gives an impression of 
Idiot 25 0.1 current intelligence. The possi- 
Mean intelligence bility that the numbers in the 
; “ dull” categories are tending 
quotient : 100 to grow is discussed in the 
report. 
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authoritative body to advise on popu- 
Jation questions was recognised by the 
Government. The authors of the PEP 
Report consider that this need is not 
merely temporary, and advocate the 
setting up of a population advisory 
committee to form a permanent re- 
viewing body. Again, to meet the 
urgent need for more extensive re- 
search and better statistical informa- 
tion, the proposal is made for the 
establishment of a Commonwealth 
Institute of Demographic Studies. 
Fundamentally, however, it is recog- 
nised that the primary problem is to 
secure, by means which do not de- 
tract from the dignity of the in- 
dividual, that change in values which 
the individual’s increased freedom of 
choice makes imperative. Expressed in 
these terms, the question is seen to be 
intimately related to the general prob- 
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lem of democratic planning which, be 
it remembered, is nothing more nor 
less than wise ‘foresight and fore- 
thought of the people, by the people 
and for the people—and it might be 
added in this particular case, for the 
people of to-morrow. 

“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish” is a much-quoted 
aphorism: but is uniquely apposite to 
the vital subject of population. Family 
vision must needs be individual in 
such a matter, and must be tempered 
by the realities of individual lives, 
National vision can take the long-term 
view of the relation of the family to 
the nation, to the Commonwealth and 
to the world at large. Certainly then 
we should cultivate such vision—but 
should remember also the corollary: 
“When the wicked are multiplied, 
transgression increaseth!” 





(Continued from page 100.) 
which arises in its most acute form in 
relation to the commercially unprofit- 
able lower-middle and working-class 
families with two or three children. 
Set aside the consideration that, from 
the point of view of national health 
and production, public funds would 
be wisely invested in the provision of 
holidays within reach of all: there is 
no reason why capital expenditure by 
the State in extending holiday facili- 
ties through a statutory agency should 
wholly lack a modest financial return. 
Still, it is clear that, if we are to get 
away from a rationing of holidays by 
the purse, a National Holidays Corpo- 
ration would require, not merely capi- 
tal funds, but a moderate recurring 
annual subsidy from the Treasury. 
The main point, however, is_ that 
coping with this vital aspect of social 
welfare is essentially a planning job 
and one which involves, not merely 
in the National Parks but in every 
area suitable for holiday development, 
co-ordination of the physical use of 
land and buildings. The case, there- 
fore, for making a National Holidays 


Corporation subordinate to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning is surely irresistible. 

There is, finally, one complemen- 
tary aspect of planning involved in 
the holiday problem which would fall 
appropriately within the purview of 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning—acting, of course, in close 
liaison with the Ministry of Labour 
and the Board of Trade. In its present 
economic situation, with the “ battle 
of the gap” in foreign payments still 
to be won, Britain cannot afford to 
have more catering labour than need 
be—and there is too much to-day— 
“sterilised” during the out-of-season 
months. It follows, first, that the 
additional, inexpensive holiday ac- 
commodation which the Corporation 
would seek to create must be run, as 
far as possible on “help yourself” 
lines, with a minimum of paid, whole- 
time employees. Secondly, in the 
popular resorts, where catering is 
always bound to be a highly seasonal 
occupation, efforts must be made to 
provide alternative employment dur- 
ing the winter. 
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New Government Committee. The quali- 
fications needed by town planners will be 
examined by a Committee appointed by 
A camel and the Secretary for Scot- 
land. 


The Committee’s terms of reference 
are :— 


“To take account of the present and 
prospective scope of Town and Country 
Planning and to consider and report what 
qualifications are necessary or desirable 
for persons engaged in it, and to make 
any recommendations affecting those 
persons which appear to the Committee 
to be relevant.” 


Members of the Committee are: — 
Sir George Schuster (Chairman), 
Mr. Gerald Barry, 

Dr. Leonard T. M. Gray, 

Mr. W. O. Hart, 

Dr. R. M. Jackson, 

Alderman Byng Kenrick, 
Councillor Thomas Paterson, 
Dame Evelyn Sharp, D.B.E., 

Sir Robert Wood. 


The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. 
H. R. Pollitzer of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 


a2 


Welwyn Garden City New Town Cor- 
poration. Mr. R. L. Reiss has, at the 
request of Mr. Silkin, accepted the post 
of Vice-Chairman of the New Town 
Development Corporation which is to 
complete the building of Welwyn Garden 
City and Hatfield. 

Mr. Reiss resigned from the Welwyn 
Garden City Company a few days be- 
fore, and in a letter to the Minister said 
that he felt it his duty to assist in the 
work of the Corporation. 
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Pitsea-Laindon New Town Proposal. A 
proposal to establish a New Town called 
Basildon for some 50,000 people in the 
Pitsea-Laindon area, Essex, was dis- 
cussed at a meeting between the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning and local 
authorities on June 15th, 1948. 


The Minister appreciated that the pre- 
sent building limitations made it impos- 
sible to say when progress might be 
made with the proposal, but it is hoped 
that building will be under way by 1950. 


The area proposed is over 7,000 acres, 
and it is the largest yet designated for 
a New Town. It is hoped to set up a 
Development Corporation in September. 


a@e 


Stevenage Post. Mr. John Corina, a 
member of Stevenage New Town De- 
velopment Corporation since January, 
has been appointed Vice-Chairman in 
succession to Mrs. Monica Felton, who 
resigned in March. The post, which is 
part-time, has a salary of £1,000 a year. 
Mr. Corina has been for thirteen years 
a Director of Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society and of Progress Estates 
Limited. 
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HE Central Land Board announce 
that from July 1st it is possible for 
claims to be made on the £300,000,000 
fund for loss of development value, 
and that they can assess the develop- 
ment charges which now’ become 
payable. 

The Board believe that many people 
are unaware of their position under 
the new Act. They therefore advise 
all property-owners to find out 
whether they'should claim, and all 
prospective developers to find out 
whether they will be liable for charge. 

Under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning (Scotland) Act, 1947, which also 
comes into operation, land and build- 
ings lose any value they have for 
potential development and are worth 
only their value for the use to which 
they are being put. If they are de- 
veloped the excess value is collected 
by the Board as a development 
charge. 

The sum of £300,000,000 has been 
allotted to be divided among owners 
who thus lose potential development 
value. Owners who think they have a 
claim for loss of development value 
should read Form S.1. Those who 
wish to carry out any development 
should read Form D.1. These forms, 
which enable people to see if they are 
affected, can be obtained from the 
office of the Board in London, or 
from the office of any local authority. 

The attention of members of the 
Association is also drawn to the In- 
formation Bureau, which is prepared 
to answer any questions about the new 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


* * * 


The importance of preliminary sur- 
veys before the preparation of plans 
is something that has only recently 


been appreciated. It was very hearten- 
ing, therefore, to visit the first-year 
planning students at the Polytechnic, 
and to find the zest and interest with 
which they have tackled the task of 
preparing a survey of the Maidstone 
district. This is the first job in their 
course and all of them realised its im- 
portance. It is no theoretical job 
either, the work being conducted on 
the spot (not from a London studio), 
and the result of the survey is being 
sent to the Kent County Council Plan- 
ning Department for use by them. 

A cross-section of the students was 
interesting—one was an experienced 
architect, two others were architects 
with some years of private practice 
behind them, some were surveyors and 
engineers. 

* * om 


The Northern Ireland Housing Trust 
is one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in the history of Ireland. Lec- 
turing recently to the Town and 
Country Planning Association, Mr. 
Lucius O’Brien, Chairman of the 
Trust, told of its conception and 
achievements. Like many other im- 
portant ventures, it started almost 
casually. Mr. O’Brien himself was 
the equivalent of the Civil Defence 
Regional Commissioner in Belfast ‘at 
the time of the blitzes, and he ordered 
that a survey should be made of the 
housing facilities available in the city 
for those people rendered homeless by 
bombing. The figures he unearthed 
were so startling that the Government 
asked him to undertake the task of 
starting from scratch with a State-sub- 
sidised housing trust in order to aug- 
ment the activities of local authorities. 

In Belfast, 24,000 houses were the 
estimated need, and the Trust, within 
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18 months of its formation, was able 
to place contracts for over 3,000 
houses on 14 sites where the roads 
were either completed or nearing com- 
pletion. During the third year earlier 
efforts began to show better results, 
and on March 3st, 1948, 1,128 houses 
had been completed. This is a remark- 
able achievement: and reflects credit 
on all concerned. 


* * * 


The Director-General of the Ord- 
nance Survey has asked us to bring 
to the notice of our readers the new 
“24-inch ”. series of maps which are 
now being published. 

These admirable sheets, the exact 
scale of which is 1/25,000, will fill a 
long-felt want. The existing one-inch- 
to-the-mile maps have, of course, 
many uses, but while being too large 
in scale for the motorist, they neces- 
sarily omit much detail which not only 
strikes the eye of the pedestrian, but 
which may be of importance for the 
particular needs of many. The gap 
between the 1-inch and the 6-inch has 
been all too great, but now we are to 


ame eee 
op? we wor 
Reproduced by Med fan permission of the proprietors of “ Punch” 
“ Satellite town, here, Romulus ?—why, it’s nothing but seven hills !” 


have a map which will show, without 
overcrowding, practically all the 
features, including field boundaries, 
which the 6-inch portrays. 


od * bd 

A recent speaker at the Planning 
Centre had an interesting journey on 
his way to the Meeting Hall. He knew 
that the Association’s offices were No. 
28 King Street and situated on the 
corner of Bedford Street. Coming up 
from the Strand he saw “ No.28” over 
the doorway of a corner building with 
a very striking glass brick front. 
Thinking it to be the Planning Centre 
he went in and asked for the Secre- 
tary. After his name had been asked 
and the young lady had been told that 
he had an appointment, he was shown 
upstairs into an office containing busts 
of two familiar gentlemen with beards 
whose association with the Garden 
City movement he had not previously 
known. At last the truth dawned on 
him. He was in the Communist 
Party offices and, retiring hastily, he 
arrived at his meeting safely. This 
story is told to help members to avoid 
taking the wrong turning! 
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Town Planning Exhibition for Australia 

The British Council Exhibition “Town 
Planning in Great Britain” has been 
completed and is now being sent to 
Australia, where it will tour for about a 
year, commencing in the autumn. Its 
opening will coincide with the visit to 
Australia, at the invitation of the 
Australian Prime Minister, of Professor 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie. 

Divided into four sections, the Exhibi- 
tion first deals with theory of Redevelop- 
ment of a Central Area. The outline 
proposals for Middlesbrough and Man 
chester, with a scale model of the pro- 
posed City Centre, and part of the 
County of London Plan follow in the 
second section. A scale model and plans 
of the proposals for Harlow New Town 
are used to illustrate the development of 
New Towns; and the fourth section deals 
with Regional Planning, with the Clyde 
Valley, Central and Eastern regions of 
Scotland as examples, and a scale model 
of the proposed Leven Valley Industrial 
Estate. 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish 


The death was announced on May Ist 
of Dr. Vaughan Cornish, who had been 


a member of the Town and Country - 


Planning Association for several years. 
Dr. Cornish was deeply interested in the 
establishment of National Parks and 
wrote several books on the beauties of 
English scenery. 


Local Government Boundary 
Commission 

The Local Government Boundary 
Commission announce that they intend 
to begin the review of all county dis- 
tricts in thirteen counties in June and 
July this year. The Review will begin 
in each case with a joint meeting to 
which the County Council and all 
District Councils will be invited to send 
representatives. 
Mr. Denis Winston 

Mr. Denis Winston, Borough Archi- 
tect for Southampton, has been ap- 


pointed Professor of Town and Country 
Planning at Sydney University. 
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DAME EVELYN SHARP 


Birthday Honours 

Miss Evelyn Sharp, Deputy Secretary 
of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, was awarded the D.B.E. in the 
King’s Birthday Honours. Mr. Paul S. 
Cadbury, who is a member of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, was 
awarded the C.B.E., and Mr. Henry 
Kendall the M.B.E. 


Clyde Valley Regional Planning 
Committee 

The functions and purposes of the 
Clyde Valley Regional Planning Com- 
mittee having now been fulfilled, arrange- 
ments are being made for the winding 
up of the Organisation. It is expected 
that the Final Report by the Consultants 
will be ready for publication early in 
September. 

At the last meeting of the Committee 
it was unanimously agreed to record in 
the Minutes the Committee’s high appre- 
ciation of the excellent services rendered 
by Sir William Whyte as Clerk to the 
Committee since its inception in 1943. 


Town Planning Lectures in Italy 

Professor W. G. Holford left Britain 
in May for a fortnight’s tour of Italy, 
where he lectured on “ Britain’s New 
Towns” and “The Redevelopment of 
Central Areas.” 
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SCOTTISH DISCUSSION 
It has been a notable season for con- 
ferences here. The Spring Meeting of 
the Scottish Section of the T. & C. P. A. 
had a special flavour derived from its 
characteristic combination of planners, 
local authority elected members, and lay- 
men. Professor Henry Hamilton out- 
lined brilliantly the forces which have 
thrown Scottish town and country so 
badly out of balance. Mr. Rendel Govan 
described the steps being taken in Nor- 
way to overcome difficulties almost 
worse than our own. Mr. William 
Stewart’s paper on the location of the 
iron and steel industry in Scotland 
roused much discussion. He called for 
the application of the plan prepared in 
1929, and again submitted in 1945, for 
a proper integration of the industry and 
for a new iron and steel works on the 
Clyde at Renfrew. Mr. Oakley, Regional 
Controller of the Board of Trade and 
Mr. Gardner-Medwin, Chief Planning 
Officer of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, gave impressive expositions of 
their respective spheres of economic and 
physical planning. It remained for Dean 
of Guild Donaldson of Forfar to pin- 
point the unresolved problem, that while 
town and country planners were agreed 
on the need for dispersal of industries, 
the Board of Trade was still building all 
its new factories in the over-industrialised 
areas. Mr. Gardner-Medwin admitted 
that something would have to be done 
to bring the two Departments into line. 
The last week-end in May saw the 
Town Planning Institute in conference 
at Edinburgh. The proceedings, widely 
reported in the national Press, were 
notable for the announcement by the 
Minister of new designs for the more 
fundamental education of those intend- 
ing to undertake town and country plan- 
ning in the future. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
Scotland—or “at small but growing 
number of people in Scotland who are 
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actively interested in town and country 
planning—is increasingly engaging itself 
with fundamental questions. One such 
was raised by Mr. Lyager of Copenhagen 
at a course in Edinburgh. “I think,” he 
said, “ you need a central staff to plan 
for the country as a whole. The various 


regional plans, though admirable in 
themselves are, I think, conflicting. Too 
much attention appears to be concen- 
trated on re-developing the conges‘ed in- 
dustrial belt when the main problem, as 
it seems to me, is how to get people out 
of it into the under-populated places.” 


PLAN FOR EAST 
CENTRAL SCOTLAND 

Mr. Gordon Payne’s plan for East 
Central Scotland, now being finally re- 
viewed before presentation to the Re- 
gional Advisory Planning Committee, is 
based on the indubitable thesis that this 
region, which includes most of Perthshire 
and all of Angus, needs more people and 
has the means to support them—provided 
there is a planned distribution of in- 
dustries throughout the region. As 
already outlined in these notes, the plan 
includes not only major industrial estates 
to serve Dundee, Perth and Arbroath, 
but also an intermediate type, each de- 
signed to serve one or more of the 
smaller burghs and the surrounding 
rural districts: and smaller centres still 
for rural industries. Appeal is made to 
the non-existent national plan. Redistri- 
bution of industry and population, says 
Mr. Ian Burke (he is chief of the re- 
gional planning staff), cannot stop at 
the Fife coal-fields. National policy 
should make the East Central Region 
equal with the other regions of Scotland. 

The national (and notional) planners 
would agree in principle. But in prac- 
tice? A possible reaction from the 
economic sector was outlined to me the 
other day. “It is time someone pointed 
out,” it runs, “that there is a definite 
limit, even in the fairly long run and 
even in prosperous country, to new in- 
dustrial and housing development. 
Everyone everywhere is demanding in- 
dustry and population. But the vital de- 
cisions are conditioned on the one hand 
by strictly economic limitations on in- 
dustrial expansion and especially on 
housing: and on the other hand it must 
be realised that births, less deaths and 
migration, no longer leave a surplus.” 

This last point is crucial. It is dealt 
with elsewhere in this issue in a review 
of recent publications on population 
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trends. One quotation from the P,E.P. 
report (“Population Policy in Great 
Britain ”) is opposite here. There are in 
Scotland’s demographic position, it says, 
three things distinctly more favourable 
to population growth than in England 
or Wales: higher fertility, wider scope 
for the reduction of mortality, and a 
younger age structure. But emigration, 
and a quicker recovery in England since 
1940, point in the opposite direction. 
“ Which influence will predominate will 
depend largely on economic develop- 
ment in Scotland.” This throws the ball 
back to the economic planners. 


“AND COUNTRY PLANNING ” 

But Scotland’s most urgent problem— 
we are still thinking in terms of funda- 
mentals—is a countryside large areas of 
which are rapidly going derelict. The 


Highland problem is well known, but - 


migration from the Southern counties, 
and from the landward parts of some 
other counties, is nearly as bad. Sir 
Frank Mears keeps on hammering home 
the moral. We have the new Act now. 
Good. “In so far as it reflects urban 
and industrial conditions, it. goes prob- 
ably as far as it can in Scotland: but to 
bring the words ‘and Country’ into the 
title is a misnomer. The Act leaves the 
development of the countryside as 
clouded an issue as before.” He advo- 
cates (the article is in the June Scotland) 
voluntary; National Service on the land, 
condemns the present departmental in- 
dividualism, and calls for a combination 
of forestry, hydro-electricity, and light 
industry, plus land rehabilitation, good 
housing, marketing co-operation, and 
measures to promote active community 
life. 

And to what end? A sharply provo- 
cative article in the Manchester Guard- 
ian (30/4/48) criticises the whole 
conception. It is backward-looking and 
unrealistic, it lacks a precise conception 
of balance of population, and it fails to 
conform with economic forces. 

This is a shrewd criticism. It may help 
to bring out into the open the poten- 
tial conflict between the two main plan- 
ning objectives in Scotland—the creation 
of new towns and the restoration of a 
healthy countryside. In the case of 
East Kilbride in Lanarkshire, Glenrothes 
in Fife, and Coylton in Ayrshire the 
issue hardly arises. But it ig raised in 
the Highlands by the suggestion that 
Fort William and Invergordon, at either 
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end of the Caledonian Canal, are the 
obvious sites for new industrial develop 


ment based on hydro-electric power from 


Loch Fannich and Glen Affric. Some 
think that such a development would 
complete the depopulation of the glens 
from Caithness to Argyll. Are the two 
policies in conflict? And if they afe 
must we agree with the critic (and the 
big battalions in industry) that the 
countryside should lose? 

The question is ultimately one for the 
people to decide—not the planners. If 
new Highlands (or Border) industrial 
centres were to be set up and the glens 
and valleys left to decay this would give 
the people directly concerned no choice 
at all. New Town would beat Old Vil- 
lage every time. The wise thing to do is 
to make some rural development on a 
small scale and in the way of experiment, 
Then when the new industrial centres be- 
gin to develop the pull will not be all 
the one way. 

This is already being done in at least 
one instance. Following a survey and 
report by the Highland Advisory Panel 
a plan for agricultural and forestry de 
velopment in a “specimen area” of 40 
square miles on the borders of Suther- 
land and Ross, around the villages of 
LAIRG and ARDGAY, is to be im- 
mediately inaugurated. After decades of 
reports on Highland problems it is satis- 
fying to record this first step, however 
small, towards the practical fostering of 
native resources. The Secretary of State 
anticipates—to quote the Scotsman—that 
the Scottish Economic Conference will 
look on this as only the beginning of a 
movement of immense possibilities, 


EAST KILBRIDE PREVIEW 


It is a heartening omen for these 
speculations that the dreams of yesterday 
are fast becoming the visible fabric of 
everyday life. On the 12th of June, 
sandwiched between the East Kilbride 
Agricultural Show and the Young Far- 
mers’ Gymkhana, the New Town made 
its first appearance in the shape of an 
outline model and exhibition. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, who opened 
the exhibition, saw the start of operations 
on the first housing development neat 
the village. A fortnight earlier Mr. Silkin 
had been a welcome guest. He remarked 
particularly on the charm of the site and 
on the happy co-operation with the 
Lanarkshire County Council in its provi- 
sion of roads and other services. 
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A Plan for Bath 


By Sir Patrick Abercrombie, John 
Owens and H. Anthony Mealand. 
Pitman & Sons. 30s. 


Tre publication of an Abercrom- 
bie plan is always an event of out- 
standing interest, but, while Sir 
Patrick and his associates have pro- 
duced a very excellent survey with 
plans and suggestions for the pre- 
servation and development of Bath, it 
is sad to have to record that, for a 
variety of reasons, it has been neces- 
sary to alter, not only the detail, but 
also the general lay-out of the scheme. 

First of all the Ministry of Trans- 
port will not accept the proposal for 
an East and West arterial road 
through the North of the City. A 
widening and extension Eastward of 
the Lower Bristol Road, South of the 
river, will not have to be planned, 
thus abandoning, not only the whole 
proposal for improved communica- 
tions, but also one of most interesting 
suggestions, namely the adaptation of 
the Royal Crescent as a Civic Centre. 
This site would in any case have 
suffered from the disadvantage of be- 
ing far from the main business area, 


but, without a new main _ road 
approach, it must be ruled out 
altogether. Another major develop- 


ment was to have been in the Great 
Western Station area, and this would 
have included a large *bus terminus, 
but, with the nationalisation of the 
railways, the decision of the old com- 
panies to maintain two stations, rather 
than establish one central one as 
originally pressed for by the authors 
of the plan, must surely be reversed. 
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Further consideration of traffic prob- 
lems has revealed that the circumfer- 
ence of the proposed Inner Ring Road 
is too small to feed the shopping 
centres adequately; and here again the 
Abercrombie plan will have to be 
radically altered. 

The requirements of the education 
authorities have changed since the 
plan was conceived, and this has 
called for improved and additional 
school sites. 

The placing of industry in the loop 
of the river at Bathampton has been 
considered by the local authorities as 
too damaging to the amenities of the 
Limpley Stoke Valley and has not 
been welcomed by the industrial com- 
panies themselves. 

Bath sorely needs a new concert 
hall, and an admirable proposal is 
put forward in the plan. Such a build- 
ing would, however, be uneconomical 
unless used for dances and other func- 
tions as well; but these will ultimately 
be catered for in the Assembly 
Rooms, which, though burned out in 
the war, are to be restored. 

A suggestion to widen the road at 
Pulteney Bridge, by removing the 
shops and providing “through ” 
pedestrian ways in place of the pre- 
sent pavements, with outlook on the 
river, is admirable. There are some 
who do not approve of any change, 
but this unique bridge, not beautiful 
when seen from the roadway, could 
be greatly improved without materi- 
ally affecting the Adam design. 

When the plan was prepared it was 
not envisaged that the Admiralty 
would maintain a large staff in Bath 
after the war. Their decision to do so 
has increased the immediate housing 
requirements, and it is unfortunate 
that the Council have already con- 
sidered it necessary to encroach on an 
area planned as “ private open space ” 
and agricultural land, thus pushing 
the green belt half a mile farther out 
at Claverton Down in the South East. 

Though unforeseen circumstances 
will result in sweeping alterations in 
the design of the future, the book 
contains many valuable suggestions 
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which will still be of great service in 
the development of this unique city 
and of its surroundings. As an ac- 
count of Bath and its problems, and 
as a series of suggestions for planning 
which may well be applicable else- 
where, the “Plan” can be recom- 
mended as a very useful work for 
reference and study. F. J. SALMON. 


Land and Landscape 
By Brenda Colvin, John Murray. 21s. 


LL is difficult to say how long there 
has been a need for Miss Colvin’s 
book. Enquiring minds were prob- 
ably considering the subject as much 
as twenty-five years ago, but it was 
almost certainly the publication of 
Professor Tansley’s “ Vegetation and 
the British Isles” that brought things 
to a head. The study of the science 
of the land must inevitably bring with 
it the study of the art of the land. 
“Land and Landscape ” comprehends 
the subject from the beginning of 
vegetation to the highest civilised arts 
of landscape. It is a mighty subject, 
and, having planned her approach to 
it, Miss Colvin has spared no pains to 
fulfil her task in every part. 


The early chapters are absorbing.’ 


These are concerned with elemental 
land sciences, with biology and 
ecology. Here it is clear that whatever 
landscape arts may develop in what- 
ever part of the world, it is impossible 
to disassociate them from their scien- 
tific background. Having established 
this unanswerable fact Miss Colvin 
launches into what are in fact the 
theory and practice of these landscape 
arts. 

These later chapters are not as satis- 
fying as the earlier, probably because 
they are not always so convincing. It 
would indeed require a Croce to do 
justice to the subject. Her considera- 
tion of sculpture, as an example, is 
very limited; the Bellotto Austrian 
garden paintings, epecially that of the 
Liechenstein Palace in Vienna, are 
alone suggestive of a splendid world 
of emotion that has been overlooked. 
On the other hand there is much 
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original thinking that is peculiarly 
stimulating. The reviewer has often 
attempted to find a formula for con- 
vincing students and laymen alike that 
the rooms in a building (or the open 
spaces in a town) have a sculp- 
tural relation one to another even 
though they are not seen together; 
thanks to Miss Colvin, it has now 
dawned upon him that a so-called 
two-dimensional paper plan is in fact 
four-dimensional, and should always 
be interpreted as such. The reader 
should ponder this carefully, for it is 
one of the great simplicities of 
architecture. 

Miss Colvin’s writing is clear, but 
does not always do justice to the 
material. It is well marshalled and 
straightforward, and is perhaps more 
suited to the earlier and more success- 
ful chapters. The drawings by. Cecil 
Stewart are charming and the book is 
well produced. It is certainly one that 
should be read by all town planners 
who consider their subject to extend 
beyond zoning to the basis of life 
itself, and it is a genuine tribute to the 
author to say that there is no other 
book in existence that even pretends 
to cover the same ground. 

G. A. JELLICOE. 


A Scottish Trio 


(a) Scotland’s Changing Population. 
Editor: A. M. Struthers. The Scot- 
tish Council of Social Service, 10, 
Alva Street, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 


‘Tus serious extent of rural de- 
population in Scotland is now well 
known, but’ the Conference at 
Dunblane in December, 1946, organ- 
ised by the Scottish Council of Social 
Service, was one of the most import- 
ant sounding-boards for the advertise- 
ment of this fact. No one needed to 
call attention to the over-population 
of the Clyde-Forth Belt, but the 
approach to dereliction in the remoter 
glens had escaped real attention. Sir 
Hector Hetherington, in his Fore- 


word, says: “ There can be no ques- 
tion that the subject here considered 
is of the first importance to the future 
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of Scotland.” What is to be done? 
In a special article, the Manchester 
Guardian recently calied in question 
any serious attempt to put the clock 
back. Certainly life in the old days 
of well-populated Highlands and 
Borders was meagre as judged by 
modern standards. But no Scot can be 
expected to stand by and watch large 
tracts of land, which once yielded a 
living for many, go derelict. In one 
generation from now, some of the 
Highland glens will have lost every 
soul. It is no easy task to bring back 
the life-blood. In the past, unemploy- 
ment in the industrial Central Belt led, 
not to a return to the rural areas, but 
to emigration to England or overseas. 
The seven contributors at this Confer- 
ence all called for a better distribution 
of Scotland’s population. But to 
achieve this, a _ well-co-ordinated 
scheme, based on much capital and 
designed to take work and people to- 
gether to the Highlands and the 
Borders, must be put into operation 
by the Government. And if this is not 
to suck the last life out of the rural 
areas, every worker in agriculture 
must be given a good house on a good 
road near a good job. 

(b) Georgian Edinburgh. lan G. Lind- 
say. Oliver and Boyd Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


oo book is concerned with the 
architectural side of the immense de- 
velopment of Edinburgh which fol- 
lowed the Act of 1767, empowering 
an extension of the Royalty to the 
north of the Nor’ Loch (now, roughly, 
Princes Street Gardens). Up to 1714, 
Edinburgh was crammed into 138 


acres with the result that some build- ~ 


ings ran up to twelve stories. It was 
not until Lord Provost George Drum- 
mond contrived the building of the 
North Bridge, begun in 1763, that the 
way was open for the New Town de- 
signed by young James Craig. 1785 
saw the Act passed for constructing 
the South Bridge; this led to develop- 
ments south of the Old Town, but not 
of the orderly type achieved to the 
North. A second New Town arose in 
1802 by the work of Reid and Sibbald 
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in the area immediately north of 
Queen Street Gardens. Royal, Carl- 
ton and Regent Terraces on Calton 
Hill were begun by Playfair in 1819 
and, in 1815, Robert Stevenson 
planned the bold access from Princes 
Street to Calton Hill. The Nelson 
Monument went up in 1807, and in 
1818 Playfair began the New Obser- 
vatory, following this in 1822 with his 
abortive full-size copy of the Parthe- 
non. A third New Town, at the west 
end of Princes Street, was begun 
about 1820, and Gillespie Graham 
laid out the Earl of Moray’s land 
about 1822. 

Almost the whole of this develop- 
ment seems to have been for the bene- 
fit of the City magnates who, every 
few years, had to flit to new quarters 
as the “trading classes” caught up 
with them. Hence the New Towns, 
however magnificent to look at, were 
thoroughly bad planning and, as was 
to be expected, the system broke down 
completely. 

An excellent series of portraits of 
the architects is sketched in the 
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second section of the book. The re- 
maining three sections deal in detail 
with the Churches, Public Buildings, 
and the Streets and Houses erected 
during the epoch. A key-map enables 
the reader to locate each building dealt 
with, and a full-size reproduction of 
the General Post Office Plan of Edin- 
burgh for 1829 is included at the end 
of the book. 


In these days of Town and Country 
Planning for everyone, it is very valu- 
able to have this study of Edinburgh 
and its so-called New Towns, showing 
as it does how little the past has to 
contribute to the present, beyond 
museum pieces. 


(c) The Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. 
Wolf Schmidt and Richard Moira. 
Oliver and Boyd Ltd. 5s. 0d. 


Tus picture-cum-story book, pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Out- 
look Tower, seeks to tell the story of 
Edinburgh from medieval times up 
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to the present. The subject-matter ig? 
ingenious, being mainly selections’ 
from official documents, books, belles. 
lettres, press notices and other sources, | 
More than forty photographs, draw.’ 
ings and maps, beautifully repro- 
duced, are provided, giving a broad 
view in time of the development of, 
this city of great contrasts. It is a7 
sad commentary that the modern fae. 
tory depicted is so much better archi- | 
tecture than any of the recent housing, 

The full width of the cover carries” 
the view from the Crown of St) 
Giles’ Cathedral; across this runs @ 
line of silhouettes of typical figures? 
from the medieval monk to the con- 
temporary business man. The book: 
measures up well to similar eo 
tions from other sources which bega 
with “ Our Birmingham.” Some men: 
tion of Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s 
proposals for the future would have 
been welcome, but the way is pre) 
pared for the publication of a plan’ 
for future Edinburgh. 

A. H. M. Kirsy: 
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